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Bharati Vidyapeeth 
Deemed University 

A Profile 

Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University, Pune, hosts 
the 254th meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Association of Indian Universities on July 18,1998. 


Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University celebrated its 2nd 
anniversary on 26th April, 1998. It was on this day, two years ago, the 
Government of India on the recommendation of University Grants 
Commission conferred the status of Deemed Unviersity cm the 12 units 
of Bharati Vidyapeeth. Bharati Vidyapeeth which is the parent body of 
Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University, deserves a more detailed 
introduction. 

Bharati Vidyapeeth 

Bharati Vidyapeeth was established in 1964by Dr. Patangrao Kadam 
who is also the Chancellor of Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University. 
Initially Bus organisation was started for conducting certificate exami¬ 
nations in the subjects of Mathematics and English for the school going 
children with a view to generate interest in their minds about these 
subjects. Now over a period of 34 years or so this Institution has grown 
up into a very big educational organisation which has done pioneering 
work in the field of education in Maharashtra. Today there are more 
than 100 educational units of Bharati Vidyapeeth which include pre¬ 
primary, primary and secondary schools, junior colleges as well as sen¬ 
ior colleges, and colleges giving professional education. Among the 
colleges and institutes of higher education, which Bharati Vidyapeeth 
conducts, are Arts, Science, Commerce Colleges, Institutes of Manage¬ 
ment Studies, Medical and Dental Colleges, Colleges of Ayurved, Ho¬ 
moeopathy and Pharmacy, Nursing, Architecture, Education, Institute 
of Hotel Management and Environment etc. Bharati Vidyapeeth has 
campuses in Pune, Navi Numbai, New Delhi, Kolhapur, Solapux, Sangli, 
Karad, Panchagini, Jawhar and a few other places. The credit of all sided 
and qualitative expansion of Bharati Vidyapeeth goes to the foresight, 
hardwork and commitmoit of its founder. Dr. Patangrao Kadam. So¬ 
cial change through dynamic education is the motto of Bharati 
Vidyapeeth which reflects commitment of Bharati Vidyapeeth both to 
the development of society and education. Three cardinal principles in 
the underlying ideology of Bharati Vidyapeeth as expounded by its 
founder are: 

1. To make available to the younger generations the state of art 
knowledge and training; 

Z To make education available to ail those who are desirous of 
taking it particularly to the people from socially and economi¬ 
cally disadvantaged groups, like the rural and tribal people 
and women; and 

3. lb make and educationakmstitutians, as far as possible, finan¬ 
cially self reliant 

The institutions of Bharati Vidyapeeth are housed in spacious and 










beautiful buildings and possess goodinfrastructural 
facilities. These institutions cater to the needs of stu¬ 
dents of all ages and with different inclinations. 
Bharati Vidyapeeth runs schools for tribal people, an 
industrial training institute mainly for rural girls 
alongwith a totally free hostel for them. As its sister 
concerns Bharati Vidyapeeth has large cooperative 
stores, a bank, a spinning mill, a poultry farm and 
the like. TWenty per cent of profit of these concents 
goes to the coffers of Bharati Vidyapeeth for educa¬ 
tional purposes. 

Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University 

The following institutions axe the constituent 
units of Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University. 

1. Bharati Vidyapeeth's Medical College, Pune 

2. Bharati Vidyapeeth's Dental College & Hos¬ 
pital, Pune 

3. Bharati Vidyapeeth's College of Ayurved, 
Pune 

4. Bharati Vidyapeeth's Homoeopathic Medi¬ 
cal College, Pune 

5. Bharati Vidyapeeth's College of Nursing, 
Pune 

6. Yashwantrao Mohite College of Arts, Science 
and Commerce, Pune 

7. New Law College, Pune 

8. Social Sciences Centre (M.S.W.), Pune 

9. Yashwantrao Chavan Institute of Social Sci¬ 
ence Studies & Research, Pune 

10. Research and Development Centre in Ap¬ 
plied Chemistry (POLYMER), Pune 

11. College of Physical Education, Pune and 

12. Bharati Vidyapeeth's Institute of Environ¬ 
ment Education & Research, Pune. 

They are located in two separate campuses in the 
city of Pune and all of them are housed in spacious 
and beautiful buildings. Before these institutions be¬ 
came a part of this University the following courses 
were being taught in them. 

MBBS, DMLT, BDS, BAMS, BHMS, B.Ed. (Physi¬ 
cal), B. A., B.Com., B.Sc., M.Sc., M.Com., MSW, LL.B. 
Diploma in Taxation Laws, Diploma in Labour Laws, 
B.Sc. (Nursing) etc. 

New Courses Introduced 

After these institutions became constituent units 
of the Deemed University, the following new degree 
and diploma courses were introduced. 

1. M.D. (Obst. Gynac.) 


2 . M.D. (Medicine) 

3. M.S. (General Surgery) 

4. Bachelor of Computer Science (B.CLS.) 

5. Bachelor of Library and Information Science 
(B.Lib.) 

6. Bachelor of Clinical Optometry (B.C. Opt) 

7. DNB 

8. LLM. 

9. Master of Business Studies 

10. Diploma in Marketing 

11. Diploma in Banking 

12. Diploma in Human Relations 

13. Diploma in Environment Laws 

14. Diploma in Woman Studies & 

Gander Justice 

15. Diploma in Environment Education 

16. Diploma in Environment Management 

17. Diploma in Social Work Counselling 

18. Diploma in Professional Social Work 

19. Diploma in International Business 

Revision of Courses 

The University has undertaken the task of revi¬ 
sion of syllabi of B.A., B.Com. and BSc. degrees. The 
new syllabi of various courses have been prepared 
with the help of members of faculty of the-constitu¬ 
ent units. More than hundred experts from various 
other universities and academic institutions were also 
involved in this work. In the revised syllabi there is 
more emphasis on application aspect of the subject. 
Twin goals kept in view while framing the new syl¬ 
labi were: 

(i) to increase the employability of the students, 
and 

(ii) if possible, in some cases, training them for 
self employment. 

These new syllabi have been appreciated both 
by die students and the experts in the field. One in¬ 
novative activity has been undertaken in this area. 
During the last year the University has introduced 
two part time Diploma courses for the students of 
commerce faculty. These courses are so designed that 
a student may opt for one of them while working for 
his B.Com. degree. He can get his diploma either in 
Marketing Management or Diploma in Banking si¬ 
multaneously alongwith his B.Com. degree. The 
University intends to start such allied diplomas in 
other branches also in the coining year. The Univer- 
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sity al so has revised the course structure of MSW, 
B.Sc. (Nursing) and LL.B. 

Ph.D. Programme 

One of the innovative academic activities of the 
University is its Ph.D. programme. The University 
has introduced Ph.D. programme in certain subjects 
in Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural and Physi¬ 
cal Sciences, like any other university, the Ph.D. pro¬ 
gramme in these subjects is available to those who 
hold Master's degree in the relevant subject Besides, 
there is a provision under which those who have 
Bachelor's degree with Second Gass and have passed 
examinations conducted by statutory bodies like 
UFSC or State Public Service Commission etc and 
those who have held senior positions for a period of 
atleast 10 years can also join the Ph.D. programme. 
Such a candidate will be required to fulfil other re¬ 
quirements such as giving a certain number of pres¬ 
entations etc. The Ph.D. programme in Law is also 
available to those holding Bachelor's degree in Law 
and having experience of legal practice at the dis¬ 
trict level courts, for atleast 15 years. 

Research Activities 

The University encourages its faculty members 
to undertake research activities. Bharati Vidyapeeth 
which is the parent organisation of the University 
has given Rs. 5 lakh as seed money to create research 
fund from which financial assistance for research 
would be given to the teachers. Several teachers are 
presently working on different research projects. The 
University has established a research society in the 
Medical College and this society encourages research 
activities among the faculty members from that col¬ 
lege. 

Extension Work 

Bharati Vidyapeeth is an institution charged with 
a deep sense of social commitment. Our all the con¬ 
stituent units are in one way or the other involved in 
extension activities. These activities include spread¬ 
ing of scientific knowledge and techniques among 
common people, rendering them various kinds of 
services, creating in their minds a newer conscious¬ 
ness and the like. Our colleges involved in medical 
education organise regularly health camps in rural 
areas, wherein patients from the lower socio-eco¬ 
nomic strata are examined, treated and given medi¬ 
cal advice free of cost. Our Centre of Social Sciences 
wherein MSW course is conducted, is a throbbing 
centre of extension activities. The members of the 
faculty and fire sudents of this centre undertake on a 
regular basis various kinds of extension activites. 


Institute of Environment Education and Re¬ 
search works relentlessly for training the people 
on environmental issues. The Institute has a pro¬ 
gramme for creating awareness in the minds of 
school children about bio-diversity, protection of 
environment etc. Besides the NSS units of various 
colleges are also involved in different kinds of 
extension activities. 

University Journal 

Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University would 
be one of very few universities in India which have 
brought out their research journals immediately af¬ 
ter their inception. The University has so far pub¬ 
lished two volumes of its research journal namely 
Bharati Vidyapeeth Deemed University Research Journal. 
The University has received letters of appreciation 
from the academics of other universities about this 
activity. 

International Students 

Pune has always been an attraction as educa¬ 
tional centre for students from various countries. 
Because of the facilities provided to the international 
students in this University and the friendly atmos¬ 
phere m our colleges, a large number of foreign stu¬ 
dents have joined our various educational units. The 
University has nominated a faculty member as In¬ 
ternational Student Advisor who looks after the wel¬ 
fare of international students. 

At present majority of universities in India are 
affiliating universities and they are overburdened 
with the responsibility of caring for unreasonably 
large number of affiliating colleges and institutions. 
Many universities have to a pay price for their 
unmanageably large size in terms of red tapisim, aca¬ 
demic self complacency and lack of dynamism. Ef¬ 
forts have been made to find out alternatives to the 
affiliating university system by the policy makers 
without much success. A multidisciplinary Deemed 
University having such colleges as those of Arts, Sci¬ 
ence, Commerce, Physical Education and Law etc. 
can be a very useful alternative to such affiliating 
university. Because of its smallness of size and not so 
elaborate decision making structure, such a univer¬ 
sity can be more innovative, flexible, more student 
oriented and caring. For example it could be possi¬ 
ble for this University to revise its course structures 
of B.A., B.Com., B.Sc., B.Ed. (Physical), MSW etc 
within a short span of time because of smallness of 
its size. Our efforts at this University have been to 
make the University a model which can be emulated 
by others in future. 
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Universities and Higher Education 

in the 21st Century 

K.G. Deshmukh* 


We are celebrating the golden jubilee of Indian 
independence, and after two years, we will be enter¬ 
ing the 21st century. We must look into die early part 
of the 21st century for the nature and functions of 
the university as an institutions and system. 

University System in India 

Ancient India had renowned centres of learning 
at Nalanda, Takshashila, Vikramshila, and Vallabh. 
These were essentially centres of religion and phi¬ 
losophy, with their unique traditions and values. In¬ 
dian universities, today have their origin in Euro¬ 
pean models. However, after Indian Independence, 
the concept of universities catering mainly to elite 
class has changed, and they have become more re¬ 
sponsible to society at large. It has undergone a radi¬ 
cal transformation from an elite system to a mass 
system attempting to meet the aspirations of a large 
and vibrant democracy. 

In 1950, there were 27 universities, 750 colleges, 
12,000 teachers, and 2,50,000 students. At present 
there are 240 universities, 9,000 colleges, 3,00,000 
teachers, and 60 lakhs students. In absolute numbers, 
this seems very large, but the enrolment hardly cov¬ 
ers 6% of the relevant age group of 17-24 yrs. With 
the universalisation of elementary education and the 
corresponding growth in secondary education, the 
demand on university education for greater access, 
would increase still further. 

Besides the growth of students and universities, 
the range of disciplines and institutions in profes¬ 
sional education, like the HTs, HMs, institutions for 
engineering education, agricultural universities etc 
have greatly increased. With the liberalisation of In¬ 
dian economy, the process of liberalisation and pri¬ 
vatisation, have also started in the field of higher 
education. More so in the professional education, 
including the management education, where insti¬ 
tutes have been supported by private entrepreneurs 
and a few of them by industries. Some of these insti¬ 
tutes are trying to have linkages with universities 
from developed countries. 


*Former Vice Chancellor, Amravati University, C-703, 
Priyadarshini C.H.S., 62, Bhazoam Shankar Road, Dadar 
(W), Mumbai-400 028 


Policy Thrust in Higher Education 

The country today, is in the midst of a major so¬ 
cial, economic and technological change. This proc¬ 
ess will affect not only the market economy of the 
country, but the whole system of higher education, 
which has to prepare its graduates, for participation 
in the social and economic development of the coun¬ 
try, and the type of cultural environment it will need 
to grow. Information technology is further contrib¬ 
uting to this change, and will have a major impact 
on the structure, management and the mode of de¬ 
livery of the education system. The National Policy 
on Education 1986, (amended in 1992), states: 'Higher 
education provides people with an opportunity to 
reflect on the critical social, economic, cultural, moral 
and spiritual issues facing humanity. It contributes 
to the national development through dissemination 
of specialised knowledge and skills. It is therefore a 
crucial factor for survival. Being at the apex of the 
education pyramid, it has also a key role in produc¬ 
ing teachers for the education system. (NPE 1992, 
p24). 

The University education system should there¬ 
fore be at the centrestage. If we wish to achieve our 
national goals of social justice, education must get 
its context and relevance from these goals. Educa¬ 
tion must be incorporated in the national planning 
to fulfil these goals. 

In 1947, Jawaharlal Nehru, then prime minister 
of India, while delivering the convocation address at 
the University of Allahabad, said: "it is for a univer¬ 
sity... to lay stress on... those standards of thought 
and action which makes an individual and nation." 
He added: "a university stands for humanism, toler¬ 
ance, for reason, for progress, for the adventure of 
ideas, and for the search of truth. It stands for the 
onward march of the human race towards even 
higher objectives." 

In the field of education, there is a tremendous 
explosion of knowledge, but we have not succeeded 
in uniformly meeting our needs for achieving world 
class standards. Quality education is possible when 
it aims at the full development of the learner*—the 
mind, the heart and the ability to act, i.e. thinking, 
feeling and doing. However, in our system of higher 
education, one of the major problems is our narrow 
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focus on knowledge/ which is not necessarily inte¬ 
grated or uptodate, and the exclusion of development 
of skills/attitudes and values in the learner. Another 
problem is the lack of stated mission for the institu¬ 
tion, a vision of what it wishes to achieve, so that, all 
its activities and sub-systems, of teachers and stu¬ 
dents strive towards a common goal in this joint ef¬ 
fort. 

Today our system is such that we add courses 
because they are available in some other universities 
without examining their relevance to local means. 
Curriculum development is at its worst. It lacks an 
orientation for adult life role of a worker, a citizen 
and a member of a family he or she will form and 
support. 

Our aim is not to produce a large number of edu- - 
cated unemployed, but to prepare students for a ca¬ 
reer. The education system needs to be reoriented. A 
majority (88%), of the students, terminate at the un¬ 
dergraduate level Mainly these students are in hu¬ 
manities and social sciences (38%), commerce (22%), 
and life sciences (21%). The problem is how this large 
number of students (81%), achieve atleast a minimum 
competence for moving into the employed market 
or in self employment. The need, therefore, is to make 
greatest impact on relevance of education to social 
needs at that level where bulk of our students gradu¬ 
ate. 

The focus should be the development of the uni¬ 
versity on the areas of: 1. Relevance and quality of 
education, 2. Access and equality, 3. Management of 
education, and 4. Finance. 

1. Relevance and Quality of Education 

Career development for students in both under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate studies should be a ma¬ 
jor focus. Starting of vocational, application oriented 
courses and modifying existing traditional courses 
should be the major thrust. The focus has to be on 
making theory and practice an integral part of the 
subject. Atleast a beginning can be made by identi¬ 
fying one college in a district for interaction between 
educational institution with industry, agriculture, and 
rural development. 

Cafeterial approach in curriculum structural ar¬ 
rangements should be followed. Each course should 
have modules with terminal points. Interdisciplinary 
emphasis such as in women's studies, water man¬ 
agement studies, environmental studies, etc has to 
be given by involving humanities social sciences, and 
science and technology departments. The quality of 
postgraduate education has to be ensured by intro¬ 


ducing project work and continuous internal assess¬ 
ment. 

2 Access and Equity 

Due to regional imbalance, die university should 
pay more attention to the colleges in backward or 
tribal and rural areas, to bring them in the mainstream 
of university education. Special programmes for 
these areas must be developed, looking into their 
needs, along with the programmes for minorities, 
women, and reserved categories. 

Looking at the social changes taking place in our 
society, university must develop, giving more em¬ 
phasis on non-degree programmes, such as continu¬ 
ing education for those who wish to return to the 
university to update their knowledge or learn new 
skills, and also extension programmes for those 
whom the university would not ordinarily serve. " 

3. Management of Education 

Effectiveness and efficiency are required for good 
management. The degree of flexibility of the institu¬ 
tion, social and economic, is vital to its survival in 
changing context In deciding the management pat¬ 
tern of the university, it should be recognised that 
the academic administration is very different from 
that in the government or in the corporate sector It 
should be based on the principle of participation of 
prominent academicians. It must have inbuilt flex¬ 
ibility to adapt itself quickly to the changing needs 
of the country and the region it serves, and carry out 
innovations and experiments. There should be aca¬ 
demic, administrative and financial decentralisation. 
The autonomy to the departments of the university, 
and autonomy to the well managed colleges, must 
be given, so as to carry out new experimentation. 
However such departments/colleges should be 
made accountable. Increased use of information tech¬ 
nology in management of the university is required. 

To have better coordination and interaction be¬ 
tween the university and the state government, other 
universities, UGC, Chancellor, and HRD ministry at 
the centre, the State Council of Higher Education 
must be established. The Maharashtra Universities 
Act 1994, has provided for the formation of the coun¬ 
cil with the Chief Minister of state as the chairman, 
and nearly 40 members. Such a large body is ineffec¬ 
tive in carrying out their duties. The pattern sug¬ 
gested by tiie UGC, should have been followed. 

4. Funding of the University 

The central government is spending less and less 
on higher education. For the state universities, the 
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state's share is also not sufficient to carry out inno¬ 
vative programmes to have quality education. Hie 
university should, therefore, have self supporting 
programmes. It should develop a differential fee 
structure based on die nature of die course and socio¬ 
economic background of the students. There should 
be proper university-industry collaboration for train¬ 
ing and research support, consultancy by teachers 
and renting of services to outside agencies by the 
university. 

Forces of Change 

As a nation we have made great strides from the 
concept of higher education for a few to a higher 
education for the masses. Every student will need to 
learn some skills in life. We are moving towards a 
concept of continuing education, life long education, 
education for all, and learning without frontiers etc. 

With the rapid change in political scenario, 
‘ economy, management, marketing, bio-technology 
etc, problems of irrelevance and obsolescence in dif¬ 
ferent spheres are fast approaching. Satellite commu¬ 
nication is accelerating the process of globalising. This 
obviously requires an education system of a differ¬ 
ent type. Learners will be of all ages, with different 
backgrounds and experiences. They will have differ¬ 
ent objectives and their choice would depend on the 
situation faced by them. This would require a study 
at their own pace, convenience and location. 

The world over, the education system is increas¬ 
ingly responding by devising appropriate curricu¬ 
lum. The prevailing model of higher education re¬ 
quiring selective learning over fixed penod of time 
is being replaced by life long learning for all. This 
has become necessary because of changing nature of 
jobs, which now require continuous updating and 
renewal of knowledge and skills. 

There is a paradigm shift from instruction-cen¬ 
tred college/university model to a learner-centred 
model based on student initiative and access to learn¬ 
ing resources. With the fast changing developments 
in communication technology, distance learning has 
emerged as an effective and viable medium for im¬ 
parting knowledge. These developments have to be 
kept in mind while formulating our programmes. 

In the formal system, there has to be a flexible 
cafeteria approach while offering programmes. Stu¬ 
dents should be given the opportunity of studying 
at their own pace. The courses should be continu¬ 
ously updated, and new technologies have to be used. 
There has to be networking between institutions, and 
formal and non-formal systems need to emerge. 


The open and distance education system is already 
well established with IGNOU as the apex body cur¬ 
rently covering seven state open universities. In 
Maharashtra, YCMOU, at Nasik, is catering for the 
open system. Distance education can be described as 
the 'structured learning where student and teacher are 
separated in space'. The communication between the 
two is through modem means of communication. The 
system offers educational programmes that are spe¬ 
cially designed to meet the needs and aspirations of 
the learner. 

With a radical change in the teaching-learning 
process, institutional structures and functions will un¬ 
dergo radical changes. The concept of the university 
itself needs redefinition in the emerging scenario. Edu¬ 
cation is becoming a lifelong process, and will be linked 
with living and working. In the recent UNESCO re¬ 
port, 4 important components of education are identi¬ 
fied as: Learning to know. Learning to do, Learning to 
live together, and Learning to be. 

It is the continuing activity of any autonomous 
educational institution to change and reformat the cur¬ 
riculum to suit emerging needs. The future networked 
system would need completely different courses with 
more flexibility and modularity; and each module ca¬ 
tering to the various competencies needed by the 
learner. The teacher in the university will have to re¬ 
spond to such demands, in the near future. This re¬ 
quires bold, visionary and innovative leadership in the 
university system, to march ahead on the path of 
globalisation in the emerging education model. Bill 
Gates in his book The road ahead said "We are all begin¬ 
ning another great journey. We are not sure where this 
one will lead us either". Let us be 'all partners 7 in this 
process and face the 21st century. 
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Distance Education in India 

Needing Innovative Software 

Gopal Saksena* 


Distance Education is no more a matter of de¬ 
bate. Its relevance and efficacy have come to be rec¬ 
ognised world-wide. It is cost effective; it takes care 
of those who, for different compulsions or con¬ 
straints, are not lucky enough to get into conventional 
temples of learning and above all, it is flexible and 
capable of meeting the individual needs and prefer¬ 
ences of its innumerable beneficiaries. 


Distance education in India has been greatly 
helped by the emerging technologies, for accelerat¬ 
ing its pace, wideningits reach and providing it with 
a glitter of glamour According to Prof. G. Ram Reddy, 
die pioneer of distance education in India, the mod¬ 
em educational technologies "have triggered a revolu¬ 
tionary process ". Elaborating this he observed: 


"For centuries, education has been die monopoly 
of the privileged few; a few were in, butmany were 
out—just as in tile economic sphere, in education 
too there has been a great divide — the gap be¬ 
tween the haves and have-nots.Distance edu¬ 

cation is one significant development that the new 
technologies of education have made possible." 

This has become now much more relevant to In¬ 
dia because of India's continental dimensions, count¬ 
less diversities and massive population. Radio and 
television networks, especially after the advent of 
satellite era, have succeeded in virtually taking edu¬ 
cation to the doorsteps of our people. All barriers of 
remoteness, isolation, deprivation and distances 
could thus be countered and conquered. 


The process of teaching and learning is basically 
a process of communication between tjie teacher and 
tile learner. But communication in the context of dis¬ 
tance education is not a simple exercise of 'sending' 
or 'receiving' a message. To be effective and success¬ 
ful, it has to be a combination of human creativity 


and technological sophistication. This may be evident 
from any audio or video programme put on the air. 
Unless it is different from many others, crowding the 
channels today, it might be skipped. 


Indian Scenario 


The vast media exposure, the spirit of democra- 

*Direcior, Commonwealth Educational Media Centre for 
Asia (CEMCA), 52, TUghlakabed Institutional Ana, 
New Delhi-110 062. 


tisation overtaking common people and the new 
hopes and aspirations getting generated in youth 
have led to the phenomenal growth in the field of 
higher education in our country. The number of col¬ 
leges has gone up from 370 in 1950 to about9000now. 
Likewise, the number of universities has shot up from 
19 to 240. But even this increase is inadequate to meet 
the growth in demand. Fortunately, the open univer- 
sities have come to the rescue erf the society in meet¬ 
ing the twin-challenge of fulfilling the popular aspi¬ 
rations to get educated and serving the national goal 
to educate them. The National Policy on Education 
(NFE), 1986, also highlighted the role of open learn¬ 
ing and distance education for the democratisation 
of education in the country. NFE categorically stated 
that the future thrusts would be in the direction of 
distance and open learning systems. 


At present, there axe seven open universities in 
India, offering numerous degree and post-degree and 
diplomas courses not only in humanities but also in 
technical and professional disciplines. Besides a 
number of correspondence courses institutes have 
been functioning. The National Open School also 
serves as an apex body at the school level for the 
country as a whole. 


In Irkiia,bctiiAU IrriiaRadte and Dooidarahan dedi¬ 
cated themselves to serve primarily the educational and 
informational needs of society. Of lafe, the National ‘tel¬ 
evision authority, Dooidazshan, has allotted seme time 
for higher education programmes. These are bang coot- 
dinated by the UGC, with a network of programme pro- 
duction facilities in select universities. The basic objective 


of this oideavour has been to ranove tiie obsolescence in 
textbooks and to update, both students and teachers 
through distance education. The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University has been allotted a limited time of 90 
minutes on Doordarehan National Network for telecast¬ 
ing educational programmes. Down South, the Madurai 
Kamaraj University has also been able to get some time 
fixm the Radiostaticn,mthe statecfltenilN^uforbroad¬ 


casting prograinmes for its students registOTed under the 
distance education scheme 


Of course, most of the universities, that started a 
number of teaching programmes through distance 
education, were largely dependent on printed mate¬ 
rial And, to say the least, it had not adequately served 
the diverse needs. Some universities have established 
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audio-visual production facilities for distance edu¬ 
cation. But again* these facilities are being utilised 
by only a few because not many universities have 
been able to get any access to broadcasting. 

Commercial Considerations 

With tiie proliferation of television channels in 
I ndia, a. fierce battle in the skies has been going on 
among different competitors to woo the viewers. 
Naturally viewers would tune-in only the best and 
the one they consider to be the best. Those days are 
gone when they could be taken for granted and 
served with anything and everything. Besides hav¬ 
ing a wide variety of choice/ they now have the grey 
to distinguish between a good and a bad pro¬ 
gramme. It is, therefore, in the interest of competi¬ 
tors themselves not to soft-paddle their software. 

But it has resulted in the excessive commercialisa¬ 
tion of electronic media. For, the private networks have 
to sustain their service on commercial earnings. They 
have to rely on entertainment-oriented shows, which 
attract more ads than educational or informational pro¬ 
grammes. As a consequence, less and less time is now 
devoted to educational programmes. The proposed 
educational channel of Doordarshan could not be in¬ 
troduced so far, essentially because of the financial con¬ 
straints; or say where to get the software from? Eliza¬ 
beth Smith, the Secretary-General of the Common¬ 
wealth Broadcasting Association in her keynote ad¬ 
dress, delivered at the Consortium of Educational Com¬ 
munication, New Delhi in January 1997, expressed her 
grave concern over the growing commercialisation of 
radio and TV channels. She observed: 

'"Now in some areas, there is a rush to privatize 
and com mer cialize broadcasting. In areas where 
there is a great shortage of income from advertis¬ 
ing, this is likely to mean a drying up of funds for 
educational broadcasting. Advertisers may fund 
a cheap mass-audience game show but would not 
be able to fund a low audience and expensive edu¬ 
cational programme. The trend towards commer¬ 
cialization is nevertheless so strong that it is 
unstoppable.'" 

What is the way out? Possibly, the government 
may have to bring in the regulation to make it com¬ 
pulsory for individual producers and other networks 
to contribute educational programmes for telecast as 
part of their programmes. This has been done in the 
UK. There, the commercial broadcasting organiza¬ 
tions "are not supplying educational material because 
it is central to their core function but because they 
are required to do so by regulation — It is a condi¬ 
tion of their licence". 


The only exception is the "Discovery Channel". 
But just see the quality of their programmes—both 
from tire point of view of production values and tech¬ 
nical slickness. In contrast, Indian producers are not 
quality conscious. They are simply keen on making 
a fast buck. The "Discovery" channel should be a dear 
indicator that tire development of innovative soft¬ 
ware is so vital in respect of educational programmes. 

No "Push-Button" Approach 

Good software does not come off by the push of 
a button. It needs tremendous planning effort, crea¬ 
tivity, resources and technological support. It is also 
essential that considerable lead time is given for the 
production of software before launching a service. 
Unfortunately, it has generally not happened in In¬ 
dia. The greatest defaulter in this respect has been 
Doordarshan itself. It just announces a new launch, 
without caring for the software needed to fill the aixv 
time. Eventually, it succumbs to an over dose of film- 
based programmes or to the trap of sponsors. 

Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE) 
has, however; been an exception to the rule. For, good 
lead time was given to Doordarshan for the produc¬ 
tion of the programmes needed for tire new service. 
But even in tire case of SITE' the bulk of resources were 
spent on hardware. According to a report, eighty two 
per cent of money allotted for SITE went for hardware, 
only 9 per cent was spent on software production and 
3 per cent spent on evaluation. This, by no means, was 
an isolated case. The unhealthy trend continues to-date. 
H. Beare in a paper 'Education by Satellite: Australian 
Possibilities" observed: 

"The impact of TV comes not so much from hard¬ 
ware (the technology) but from the software (the 
program). There is quite clearly a temptation to 
build a costly machine and then have no money 
left over with which to drive it." 

In order to meet the new challenges, arising out 
of new changes coming up on the media horizon, 
and for the success of distance education, we have 
to evolve new strategies, especially in respect of soft¬ 
ware. Prof. Gajaraj Dhanarajan, President, Common¬ 
wealth of Learning (COL), during his visit to India 
in February 1998, made same radical observations. 
He stressed the need to change the nature and struc¬ 
ture of teaching institutions to go well with the chal¬ 
lenges of the 21st century. He also stated that there is 
a threat to tire century-old system of education mainly 
because the system is now obsolete. He called for the 
reorientation of the teachers and pedagogic concepts 
that are presently applied to vocation. 
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Besides, the new strategies should take care of 
the following problems and perspectives: 

(a) Coordination and fuller utilisation of the exist¬ 
ing electronic media resources : The existing 
infrastructural and technical facilities, wher¬ 
ever available, are generally left under-uti¬ 
lised. A realistic rate card should be drawn 
by them to attract other institutions/organi¬ 
sations to make use of the spare facilities for 
the latter's productions. 

(b) Effective exchange of programmes on a regular 
basis : Possibly, a database of programmes 
need be prepared and circulated to draw 
material from existing resources. An exhaus¬ 
tive database of about 9000programmes, for 
instnace, has already been prepared by the 
Commonwealth Educational Media Centre, 
for Asia, New Delhi (CEMCA) and circulated 
to all open universities. 

(c) Facilities for transfer of material, dubbing, sub¬ 
titling etc may be introduced for all to ben¬ 
efit, especially because of our numerous di¬ 
versities. 

(d) Collaboration for research and feedback studies 
may be encouraged as we are abysmally poor 
in this respect 

(e) Professional training for trainers and others : The 


professional has thus far been die most ne¬ 
glected area in India. Training is needed sup¬ 
plemented by refresher courses to sharpen 
their skills and professional sensibilities. 

(f) Selection of Media and need for a'Mixed Media' 
approach: Not aU subjects can be covered on 
all the media available. A judicious selection 
of the media and that of the topics to be cov¬ 
ered on each would be useful. 

(g) Beneficiaries' convenience to be cared for: In a 
multi-channel situation the time-slot opted 
or allocated for education must suit the ben¬ 
eficiaries, who are mostly occupied other¬ 
wise. The IGNOU's time for tele¬ 
conferencing, for instance, is at 10.30 a.m. At 
that hour, many of the distance learners 
might not be available to take advantage of 
the great facility. 

Nonetheless, it should be a matter of satisfaction 
that the role of electronic media in distance educa¬ 
tion has assumed universal recognition. The recent 
technological advances made — and the newer ones 
that are on foe threshold — have certainly helped 
many to get what they were initially denied by the 
conventional system, but what they were keen cm 
acquiring. And, many, many more would be able to 
follow them in future. 
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NOTICE 


APPLICATIONS 
ARE INVITED 


JOB GUARANTEED 
COURSES 
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A. BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 
ELIGIBILITY PUG/10+-2, with Science45%, DURATION4 jean 

B. DIPLOMA IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 
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& DIPLOMA IN MEDICAL LAB. TECHNICIAN 
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G. P.G. DIP. IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
RECOGNISED BY Indian Hospital Association, ELIGIBILITY • 
Any Degree, DURATION One year (Correspondence) 

a P.G. DIP. IN NURSING ADMINISTRATION 
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Evolution of Home Science in India 

Vibhu* 


Initially Home Science was introduced by social 
refor m er s, to dislodge Britishers' 'carte-blanche'. Open¬ 
ing of 'Zanana schools' was toe starting action for the 
emancipation of Indian women. The stepping stone 
was not very successful due to lack of funds for those 
^edal schools with special demands, shortage of lady 
teachers, low marriage age, majority of orthodox soci¬ 
ety, distances of the schools from home etc. Therefore, 
the second milestone was the introduction of Home 
Science in 1927 by educational planners at All India 
Women's Conference. At this point Home Science acted 
as an incentive to parents as it subsumed the same 
deeds, which the girls usually learned infonnally from 
their elders at hcane. With this the education of women 
got recognition and Home Science education particu¬ 
larly was considered as a status symbol, by the society. 
At that time, it was chosen by the girls who belonged 
to the families of higher income groups. It was then 
named as Domestic Science, Domestic Economics, 
House Craft (Parlikar, 1983). The first schools to intro¬ 
duce Home Science were the Convents, the Mission 
schools and the Anglo Indian Schools (Shukla and 
Rujteksbm , 1980). The objective was to prepare the girls 
as future housewives for aristrocratic families. 

With the courage showed by the parents in send¬ 
ing their children of weaker sex to sdiools, the impor¬ 
tance of toe subject was acknowledged by government 
officials as evident in Sargent Report, 1944. 

After independence in 1947, in Basic Education, 
propounded by Mahatma Gandhi, ample provision 
was made for children to learn Home Science through 
activities like cloth weaving. The objective was to pro¬ 
vide fundamental knowledge essential for happy, har¬ 
monious home living rather than preparation of fu¬ 
ture housewives for aristocratic families. The idea be¬ 
hind the change was that India did not comprise of 
aristocratic families alone. Home Science during this 
period aimed to provide die knowledge of happy and 
harmonious home living for everybody and for every 
person The home, nucleus of society, ranged from the 
fort to footpath. The coup d'etat was that that toe plan 
never came up tor actual practice due to its own re¬ 
strictions like culmination in non-industrial society. 
This diction appeared to some as an obstacle in toe 
'forward looking' nation, vis-a-vis toe thought that re¬ 
sulted in toe implementation of Waidha scheme of 
Education which was too academic and artificial 
Hence, in 1953, toe Secondary Education Commission 

•E-1082, Sarastoati Vfatr, Delhi-110034. 


eloquently proposed that 'education should provide 
opportunities for development of self as an individual 
as well as a worthy component of society'. With this 
Home Science received great support and spread evoi 
to those females who belonged to middle income 
groups. They opted for Home Science with the aim of 
becoming efficient in the greatest of all professions 'the 
care of home', in line with the then recent objectives. 
At that time, its objectives were to provide fundamen¬ 
tal knowledge essential for happy and harmonious 
home living and to provide knowledge for toe devel¬ 
opment of self as an individual as well as a worthy 
component of society. 

As a result of this, a multipurpose programme of 
education was prepared. This programme aimed at 
providing to each individual pupil an opportunity to 
utilise and develop his/her natural tendencies through 
the special elective subjects chosen by them in the 
schools. The programme offered seven options, these 
were: humanities, science, technical subjects, commer¬ 
cial subjects, agricultural subjects, fine arts. Home Sci¬ 
ence. But Home Science as a subject was not taught in 
its true sense. What was included in those schools was 
an experience in related fields, which concerned home, 
such as tailoring, dress-designing, handicrafts, fancy 
cooking and food preservation And all this tended to 
diversify the curricular needs of Home Science with¬ 
out meeting its aims. 

In 1966, Report of Education Commission (Kothari 
Commission) recommended that Home Science in ad¬ 
dition to giving general education should equip its stu¬ 
dents on a scientific basis for work in the professional 
fields. Simultaneously, home-scientists also thought of 
vocatkmalising its field, as its clientele comprised fe¬ 
males of middle income groups, who needed economic 
sufficiency and some return on their education. Thus 
the Home Science Association of India (HSAI) in 1966, 
emphasized the need for publicizing this field, for job 
opportunities. This is indicated in its objectives, which 
are enunciated as: 

— preparing for the greatest of all professions, Le., 

wife and mother 

— preparing for careen 

— training graduates in Home Science to meet needs 

of research. 

— training for leadership in Home Science pro¬ 
gramme. 

In 1960s and early 1970s Home Science was one of 
tiie main streams of education. Still toe achievements 
of monetary, educational and social benefits and gplxts 
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was a dream far Home Science students, tgarh orp and 
administrators. And die factor responsible for this 
trivial achievement in die goals was the dearth of suf¬ 
ficient funds and therefore lack of proper fariltfipg to 
work. 

With the revision of educational system, in 1976 
and introduction of 10+2+3 system. Home Sderce upto 
tenth grade was offered in the for m of work experi¬ 
ence in line with the content offered by technical 
schools. Howevei) at +2 level the main aim of offering 
Home Science through vocational stream was to pre¬ 
pare individuals for various existing vacations so that 
at the aid of the twelfth grade pupils could enter into 
the related jobs or go in for further studies at colleges 
and universities. 

But in actual practice different aspects of 
vocationalising the programme were not taken care of 
adequately. Therefore, in June, 1977, Ishwar Bhai Patel 
Committee introduced 'Socially Useful Productive 
Work Experience (SUPWE) into the schoolcuniculum, 
in lieu of vocationalising Home Science. It was made a 
compulsory subject According to the plan, only those 
students were to be awarded a pass certificate who 
obtained a satisfactory grade in SUPWE. With this re¬ 
port, apian in late 70s was made to completely remove 
the Home Science stream. The main reasons for its set 
back were: 


— Home Srience colleges were not found within easy 
reach of all these who had chosen this subject at 
the secondary or senior secondary levels. Many 
people felt that the teaching of Home Science at 
the secondary level was a waste. 

— State governments faced the problems of maintain¬ 
ing teaching laboratories and finding qualified 
teachers. 

— A hidden reason behind the closure was that Home 
Science was considered an exclusively female area 
of study and therefore, unimportant ( Chandra, 
1989). 

The scheme of Ishwar Bhai Patel did not pick up 
well as the courses included in SUPWE were not local¬ 


ity based or need based (Shukk, 1988). There were no 
syllabi guidelines, experienced and trained staff, pro¬ 
vision of apprenticeship training, follow-up of the pro¬ 
gramme for the employment of the students. After 
completing the courses, the students were expected to 
open up their hotels, motels, tie and dye shops, bou¬ 
tiques, furniture designing shops (blue collar jobs). But 
by being females they were not allowed to do so. 

Therefore, a need was felt by educational planners 
to integrate due vocational courses so as to avail of bet¬ 
ter facilities with the industrial training institutes. Thus 
in the New Education Policy (1966), Home Srience once 
again regained the status of a subject Its objectives were 


once again redefined as follows: 

— To develop balanced personality, possessing good 
health, self-reliance and confidence, generating 
love and happiness so that they become intelligent 
affectionate and dedicated parents and citizens. 

— To contribute to economic, moral, ethical and spir¬ 
itual standards of families and communities. 


— To acquire skills and scientific information neces¬ 
sary for managing resources and to appreciate dig¬ 
nity of labour: 

— To appreciate and preserve the best in culture, by 
expressing art in daily life. 

— To decrease tiie dropout rate in tiie schools. Since 
many boys and girls terminate their education by 
the secondary stage of education, therefore, if 
home-making knowledge is provided to them at 
this stage, it can ensure their presence in the school, 
as the art of home making is essential for every¬ 


one. 


According to New Education Policy of 1986, 
Home Science was needed to cater to too many objec¬ 
tives. The heart of the objectives was practical, efficient; 
happy and harmonious way of life through learning 
scientific way of working for the home of the then con¬ 
temporary society. 

This is the latest foundational policy. Necessary 
modifications are made in it from time to time in the 
form of draft report, action plan etc. A strong and loud 
modification reiterated in the main policy is that of 
'equality in education'. 
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Stale of India's Agrarian Economy 


Dr. Har Swamp Singh, Former Lt Governor of Pondicherry and 
India's High Commissioner to Maldives, delivered the Tenth Sir 
Chhota Ram Menymal Lecture at the Chaudhary Chanui Singh 
Haryana Agricultural University, Hisar. He said, "The 
commemoration of Sir Chhotu Ram's legacy is eventful and relevant 
not just for what he managed to do but also because most of the 
difficulties faced by the farmers in his time are still with us; fanners 
decidedly remain a neglected majority.......small and unviable 

holdings, low productivity due to inadequate availability and poor 
quality of most farm inputs shortage of credit, lack of infrastructural 
facilities, unsatisfactory marketing of farm output and bureaucratic 
hurdles all continue to plague India's agricultural economy." Excerpts 


Growth Trends in Agriculture 
The Indian economy is still 
dominated by the agricultural sec¬ 
tor which accounts for nearly one- 
third of the Gross Domestic Prod¬ 
uct (GDP) and employs dose to 
two-thirds of the labour force. Ag¬ 
ricultural exports account for about 
5 per cent of an agricultural produc¬ 
tion and about 16 per cent of the 
country's exports. Agriculture has 
grown at about 2.2 per cent per 
annum, a rate that is quite dose to 
die rate of growth of the country's 
population. The growth rates reg¬ 
istered by Net National Domestic 
Product generated in Agriculture 
(NNDPA) and the All Crop Produc¬ 
tion Index -(ACPI) at the all-India 
level remained fairly stable in the 
neighbourhood of 3.27 per cent and 
3.40percent during 1981-02 to 1994- 
95 compared to 2.09 per cent and 
2.23 per cent realised in the period 
1968-69 to 1980-81. Under this 
somewhat optimistic scenario pro* 
jections of growthrates in ACPI and 
NNDPA for the Ninth Plan period 
fall in the range of 4 2 per cent to 
4.4 per cent In other wends, the lat¬ 
est official estimates of ACPI and 
NNDPA (drawn from the Govern¬ 
ment of India's Economic Survey 
1996-97) do not support the exist¬ 
ence of deceleration in agricultural 
growth after 1990-91. On the con¬ 
trary, evidence has been more in 


favour of some acceleration in the 
growth rate rather than deceleration 
(Savant, 1997). The year 1995-96 
witnessed a very satisfactory 
growth rate in GDP, of 7.1 percent 
The initial spurt of reforms from 
1991-92 to 1993-94 was very suc¬ 
cessful by all accounts, resulting in 
a jump in economic growth to 72 
percent in 1994-95(in terms of GDP 
at factor cost). Economic growth in 
1996-97 is estimated by the CSO at 
6.8 per cent Thus, the Eighth Plan 
is likely to end with an average 
growth of 6.5 per cent per annum, 
0.9 per cent point higher than the 
target rate of 5.6 per cent and 05 per 
cent point higher than the actual 
achievement under the Seventh 
Plan. 

Agriculture and allied sectors 
have grown at about 3.5 per cent 
per/annum during the Eighth Plan 
period. Crop production in 1996-97 
was projected to go up by 3 per cent 
after a fall of 0.4 per cent in 1995-96. 
Foodgrains production is expected 
to recover to 191-2 million tonnes, 
only marginally lower than in 1994- 
95 (191.5 million tonnes). Hie an¬ 
nual growth rate in foodgrains out¬ 
put has been 2.86 per emt over die 
years 1980-81 to 1995-96. However 
looking at the first seven years of 
the current decade (1990-91 to 1996- 
97), the annual rate of growth of 
foodgrains was only 1.7 per cent 


which is lower than the current 
population growth (2.14 per cent). 
If this trend continues it could be¬ 
come a matter of grave concern 
{Economic Survey 1996-97 ). The dif¬ 
ferential pattern of growth between 
foodgrains production (2.93 per 
cent) and ran-foodgrains produc¬ 
tion (4.18 per cent) that emerged in 
the 1980s (1981-82 to 1990-91) was 
further reinforced in the early part 
of the 1990s. The growth rate of 
foodgrains production (2.76 per 
cent) slides down a little when all 
the years upto 1995-96 are taken 
rather than only the decade of 1981- 
90. In contrast the output growth 
rate for non-foodgrains moved up 
(437per cent) further, though only 
marginally, with the addition of re¬ 
cent years (i.e. 1981-82 to 1995-96). 
The factors behind this widening 
disparity in growth between the 
two groups of crops have been an 
acceleration in per hectare yield and 
area of non foodgrains in the latter 
part of 1981-96 as against decelera¬ 
tion in growth for both components 
of foodgrains output (Savant, 1997). 

Comparative view with China 

However, the country's posi¬ 
tion is unsatisfactory seen in the 
context of agricultural development 
in Asia as a whole, and especially 
in relation to what has happened in 
the Peoples' Republk of China. The 
general index of per capita agricul¬ 
tural production (1979-81 as the 
base) rose by 19 per cent in India 
during tiie decade of the 1980s in 
comparison with 137 per cent in 
China (Vyas, 1994). The foodgrains 
production increased from 1.1 bil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1949 to 4.5 billion 
tonnes in 1990 in China while the 
corresponding figures for India 
were 0.50 billion tonnes and 1.76 
billion tonnes. Chinese agricultural 
production has increased at an an- 
nualrate of 3.8 per cent per annum, 
and for the period 1977 to 1990, the 
rate was 63 per cent per annum 
against just half of this (33 per cent) 
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experienced in India during 1981- 
82 to 1990-91 (i Ghosh, 1995). In spite 
of the overall rise in production of 
wheat and rice, we still lag behind 
in productivity. In India, the aver¬ 
age per hectare yield of wheat is 
2A2D kgs while in China it is 3,318 
kgs.Hie corresponding yield of rice 
in India and China axe 2^17 kgs and 
5,859 kgs, respectively. The yields 
of coarse cereals and pulses are also 
low. Similarly, the cotton yield of 
246kgs in 1995-96 is comparatively 
low, especially when juxtaposed 
with Australia's yield of 1,510 kgs 
and 783 kgs in Israel (Gupta, 1997). 

The share of industry in Chi¬ 
na's total GDP increased from 36 
per cent in 1953 to 63 per cent in 
1990whereas, in India, toe percent¬ 
age contribution of industry to na¬ 
tional output remained at some 24 
per cent The contribution of agri¬ 
culture to total produce in China 
declined from 41 per cent to 20 per 
cent over 1953*90 in comparison 
with a decline of agriculture's share 
in India's GDP from 57 per cent to 
33 per cent during the correspond¬ 
ing period (Ghosh, 1995). The stated 
objective of the new economic 
policy in India is to increase the rate 
of growth of toe economy from 
nearly 5.5 per cent achieved during 
the last 15 years to atleast 7 per cent 
per year, which cannot be achieved 
by focusing on industry alone. Ag¬ 
ricultural growth rate has to be 
raised to around 4 per cent from 
some 2 per cent achieved in the past 
This is not just desirable for main¬ 
taining food self sufficiency but is 
essential for creating more liveli¬ 
hood opportunities in the farm and 
non farm sectors. 

Emerging Issues for 
Agricultural Development 

(i) Land Overburdened beyond its 

Carrying Capacity 

Unlike in other Asian coun¬ 
tries, particularly China, there 
have been only marginal changes 


in India's agrarian structure. In 
terms of continuing dependence of 
the workforce on agriculture, In¬ 
dia has had a rather poor record. 
Economically active population in 
agriculture as a percentage of to¬ 
tal workforce declined slightly, 
from 70.7 per cent in 1975 to 66.5 
per cent in 1990; in China, this pro¬ 
portion declined from 772 per cent 
to 49 per cent during the same pe¬ 
riod. It has resulted in widoiing 
the gap in per capita income be¬ 
tween the agricultural sector and 
the rest of the economy. 

The lesson from China's 
higher growth in agriculture can 
be utilised by putting our bur¬ 
geoning workforce to productive 
work for capital formation. De¬ 
spite, divergent polity in the two 
countries, we can still follow many 
parts of the Chinese model of de¬ 
velopment through a process of 
decentralisation of power and au¬ 
thority, polity and economy, allow¬ 
ing each village community or 
other small entities to develop 
their own 'watershed areas' to im¬ 
prove agriculture, provide em¬ 
ployment and set up local rural 
industries. Cooperative institu¬ 
tions can play an important role in 
infrastructural development, mar¬ 
keting, banking and financing, 
processing etc. 

(ii) Farm Size Constraint 

The number of cultivators and 
agricultural labourers increased, 
respectively from 69.9 million and 
27.3 million in 1951, to 110.7 mil¬ 
lion and 74.6 million in 1991, and 
in tandem toe number of unviable 
holdings continued to increase 
unabated. For instance, more titan 
three-fourths (78 per cent) of op¬ 
erational holdings in 1991 were 
below two hectares and 91 percent 
of total land holdings are above ten 
hectares. The average size of hold¬ 
ing has declined further form 1.69 
hectares in 198386 to 157 hectares 
in 1990-91. 


(iii) Land Ceilings 

It is surprising that while there 
is no ceiling on owning urban 
property and no limit on the size 
of industry and business that can 
be operated, only agricultural 
holdings are subject to a ceiling. 
The redundant farm labour has 
been kept bottled up in the agri¬ 
culture sector through low ceilings 
and distribution of small uneco¬ 
nomic parcels of the so-called sur¬ 
plus land. It has not been realised 
that farming is also a business en¬ 
terprise which involves the cost- 
return consideration, factor-use 
efficiency and market competition. 
The consideration of productivity 
per unit of land operated as well 
as viability of farm size would 
move the farm firm on a growth 
path. Fanning can remain viable 
only if farm units grow through in¬ 
ternal capital formation and adop¬ 
tion of fast-changing/ improved 
production technology. Economi¬ 
cally unviable small and marginal 
holdings have no place in a 
globalised, free and competitive 
market economy. Today, even a 7- 
hectaie two crop irrigated farm 
yields a net income roughly 
equivalent to that of an Assistant 
in a Government office. The lat¬ 
ter's income is also more certain 
than farm income and is free from 
any risk. Besides, educational and 
health costs of comparable serv¬ 
ices are much higher for rural 
families. There is a clear need to 
set the agriculture enterprise free 
from the shackles of size and scale. 
Unless agriculture as a free busi¬ 
ness/industry attracts capital in¬ 
vestments as well as educated and 
informed entrepreneurs and be¬ 
comes capable of using modem 
technology, it cannot start travers¬ 
ing any perceptible growth curve 
that could generate agricultural 
surpluses at row cost to compete 
in toe domestic and global mar- 
‘ kets. It is, therefore, essential that 
the Land Ceilings Act and agrar- 
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ianlaws (especially tenancy laws) 
are reviewed to provide the much 
needed impetus to growth and 
development in the agriculture 
sector (/oW, 2995). 

(iv) Declining Employment Rate in 

Agriculture 

9 

In Asia, countries like India 
and Pakistan, despite respectable 
GDP growth rates (more than 6 per 
cent a year) had unemployment 
rates above 25 per cent. Only the 
East-Asian countries had low un¬ 
employment rates of below 3 per 
cent (Human Development Report, 
1993). During the past decade in 
India, GDP shot up from 3.5 to 5.3 
per cent, but the employment 
growth rate fell from 2.82 per cent 
during 1973-78 to 1.55 per cent 
during 1983 to 1967-88. In agricul¬ 
ture, the employment growth rate 
declined from 1.8 to an insignifi¬ 
cant 0.07 per cent during the 15- 
year period ending in 1988. The 
decline in employment growth 
rate was sharper in rural areas, 
from 252 to 0.95 per cent, in com¬ 
parison with urban area — from 
4.30 to3.79 per cent (Jain, 3992). By 
making use of the employment 
elasticities (0.45 for all sectors) 
worked out by Bhattachaiya and 
Mitra and the actual observed 
growth rates, die likely additions 
to employment were worked out 
It was observed that the unem¬ 
ployed rose sharply from 11 mil¬ 
lion in 1990-91 to 21 million in 
19921-94. The rate of unemploy¬ 
ment which was 3.1% in 1990-91 
shot up to 5.5% in 1993-94. 
(Ruddardatt 1994). This is a cause 
of serious concern to die economy 
as a considerable part of our popu- 
lation is below the poverty line. 
For continued economic access of 
these sections of population to 
food, the options for allowing food 
prices to go up in order to achieve 
the much-needed improvement in 
terms of trade for the agricultural 
sector are limited. 


To cope with die above prob¬ 
lem, it is necessary that the strategy 
of development be oriented in such 
a way that the pattern of investment 
moved towards isolated rural areas. 
The new economic policy should 
allocate more resources to develop 
the infrastructuie-in-teims of irriga¬ 
tion, said a vailabling of rural credit 
and other facilities in these areas 
since agriculture has high employ¬ 
ment elasticity. It would also be de¬ 
sirable to invest in health, education 
and improved labour skills so that 
die work force is able to take advan¬ 
tage of latest technologies and 
methods of production. Promotion 
of small scale enterprises is the sur¬ 
est way to enlarge employment 
having higher employment dastic- 
ity (0-50) as compared to large en¬ 
terprises (0.20). 

(v) Terms of Trade and Capital 

ForrmtimAnvestment 

The large investment made by 
the Government in irrigation 
works, reflected in the increase of 
total Gross Fixed Capital Formation 
(GFCF) at die rate of 436 per cent 
per annum, seems to have helped 
in raising the value added in agri¬ 
culture at the rate of 3.30 per cent 
per annum and crop production by 
2.88 per cent per annum during die 
first phase — 1951-52 to 1964-65. 
The crop output growth appears to 
be impressive, particularly when 
viewed in die context of traditional 
technology and adverse terms of 
trade which have affected farmers' 
income as indicated by a marginal 
increase in income at the rate of 1 
percent annum. 

The second phase (1967-68 to 
1977-78) had favourable terms of 
trade This, akxigwifri new technol¬ 
ogy, had helped in raising total 
gross capital formation at die rate 
of 4.79 per cent per annum and die 
public investment by 4.49 per cent 
As a result, crop production in¬ 
creased at die rate of 425 per cent; 
contributed mainly by productivity 


increase (99 per cent) through the 
use of modem inputs during the 
second period. GDP in agriculture 
at 1980-81 prices also increased by 
3.81 per cent; on the per-hectare 
basis it works out to 3.10 per cent 
The farmers'income also increased 
at 1.96 per cent per annum. 

The greater emphasis on in¬ 
tensification of modem inputs and 
marketing during the third phase 
(i.e. 1978-79 to 1990-91) seems to 
have raised the farmer's income at 
3.75 per cent per annum. The crop 
output increased at 331 per cent 
per annum, again mostly (98 per 
cent) accounted for by the produc¬ 
tivity increase. The GDP in agri¬ 
culture at 1980-81 prices increased 
by 2.90 per cent in spite of the de¬ 
clining public investment (at the 
rate of 1.43 per cent per annum). 

Whatever modest gross capi¬ 
tal formation took place (1.2 per 
cent as against 4.79 per cent dur¬ 
ing the second period) during the 
third period, it was mainly due to 
private investment, which in¬ 
creased at the rate of 3.08 per cent 
per annum. The private invest¬ 
ment that took place during the 
period despite unfavourable terms 
of trade probably occurred be¬ 
cause productivity increased by 
3.77 per cent per annum, the high¬ 
est during the past four decades. 
So is die case with the farmers' in¬ 
come. It seems that as long as there 
is sufficient gain in income — 
whether caused by increase in pro¬ 
ductivity or price rise reflected in 
favourable terms of trade — the 
farmers themselves would go on 
investing in agriculture for raising 
production. The terms of trade 
(whether barter or gross)remained 
against agriculture during the first 
and die third periods. Yet, the ca¬ 
pacity of the agricultural sector to 
purchase the goods from the nan- 
agricultural sector improved over 
time because of die increased in¬ 
come (Misra & Maxell, 2996). 
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Agricultural fixed capital for¬ 
mation required to finance a 4 per 
cent annual growth in the Ninth 
Plan period is no where in sight. 
Fixed investment which had 
reached a level of 8.63% of agricul¬ 
tural GDP went down to 8.55% in 
1994-95, whereas it should be 
around 12% to achieve die goal. It 
is happening at a time when the 
agricultural sector needs much 
larger credit and infrastructure 
backup for enabling it to compete 
effectively in the international 
markets under more difficult con¬ 
ditions. The crisis of channelling 
larger loanable funds through 
declogging rural credit lines con¬ 
tinues. The role of the public sec¬ 
tor should be mainly confined to 
infrastructure development and 
social welfare growth. The biggest 
constraint to growth at present is 
the lack of infrastructural facilities. 
Therefore, die first priority of the 
Central and State Governments 
should be to develop such facili¬ 
ties through public sector invest¬ 
ments, collaborative commer- 
rially-viable projects and through 
private sector investments. The 
following six elements of infra¬ 
structure are crucial: 

a . Transport and Communica¬ 
tion : Development of roads, rail¬ 
ways, water ways, ports, etc. and 
efficient communication system 
require priority in national invest¬ 
ment programmes. 

b . Power : Lack of power 
alongwith inadequate transport 
and communication systems is pos¬ 
ing a serious constraints to private 
sector investment in India. No in¬ 
vestment would be possible with¬ 
out the availability of sufficient, 
regular and reasonably priced 
power, especially electricity. 

c. Education: Our country has 
lagged behind in education. Cur¬ 
rently more than two-thirds of our 
population is illiterate, or poorly 
and irrelevantly educated. The 


process of providing socially rel¬ 
evant education to masses ought 
to be a priority item. 

d. Health : Illiterate workers 
with poor health can never become 
efficient workers. The provision of 
adequate public health facilities,. 
hygienic Kving conditions, medical 
treatment and hospitalisation facili¬ 
ties within the reach of the popula¬ 
tion is higfily desirable. 

e. Production credit: The de¬ 
mand for commercially viable 
credit in India is low because of 
poorly developed infrastructural 
elements. The demand for reason¬ 
ably priced commercial credit will 
increase in the wake of improve¬ 
ments in file above critical areas. 
The removal of all these constraints 
to growth is necessary to make the 
production process globally com¬ 
petitive. 

/ Agricultural research : The dis¬ 
mal position of the agricultural sec¬ 
tor can also be judged by invest¬ 
ments in agricultural research. In¬ 
dia is currently devoting to agricul¬ 
tural research only about 0.3 per 
cent of its agricultural domestic 
product, as against 0.7 per'cent in 
the developing countries as a whole 
and as much as 2-3 per cent in the 
developed countries (Rao, 1994). 
There is considerable scope for al¬ 
locating incremental outlays for the 
priority areas in agricultural re¬ 
search, such as dryland farming, 
biotechnology, and agro-process¬ 
ing, which could be expected to give 
very good returns in the long run. 

(vi) Inputs Subsidies 

The subsidies in agriculture 
are generally rationalised in the 
overall economic context that they 
play crucial role in stimulating 
development of any country 
through increased agricultured 
production, employment and in¬ 
vestment More specifically, subsi¬ 
dies are advanced either to pro¬ 
mote the use of new inputs or to 


transfer income in favour of the 
farming community in order to 
keep them in parity with non- 
farming communities. The use of 
subsidies to promote new inputs 
is generally the case with develop¬ 
ing countries and transferring in¬ 
come in favour of the fanning 
community is the case with devel¬ 
oped countires. 

Higher prices for farm prod¬ 
ucts can be provided mainly by 
insulating domestic markets from 
the world economy through a re¬ 
strictive trade policy. On the other 
hand, vital inputs like fertilizers, 
irrigation water, electricity used in 
the agricultural sector and credit 
can be supplied to the farmers at 
prices which are below their 
"would have been" open market 
prices. The prices of inputs, in such 
cases do not reflect their true 
value, ie. the real cost of supply¬ 
ing the inputs. Of the above men¬ 
tioned two alternatives, subsidies 
on inputs are normally preferred 
because it is believed that benefits 
of Government expenditure can be 
derived by the farmers only in pro¬ 
portion to their use of inputs 
(Krishna, 1967). 

The difference between what 
cultivators would have paid under 
that counter factual free trade sce¬ 
nario and what they are actually 
paying may be termed as eco¬ 
nomic subsidy to the fanners. Go¬ 
ing by this approach, it is esti¬ 
mated that, on an average during 
the nine-year period (1961-82 to 
1989-90), cultivators received eco¬ 
nomic subsidy amounting to 
about 48 per cent of what is delin¬ 
eated in tiie central Government's 
Budget ( Gulati, 1990). The rest of 
tiie fertilizer subsidy (52 per cent) 
may be deemed going to the ferti¬ 
lizer industry or its feed-back sup¬ 
plying agencies as price of their 
existence beyond what the norms 
of economic efficiency would oth¬ 
erwise allow (Gulati&Kalra, 1992). 
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The subsidies on inputs in¬ 
creased at a compound growth 
rate of more than 10 per cent over 
the period 1980-81 to 1986-67,110111 
Rs. 65.6 billion in 1980-81 to 
Rs. 117.9 billion in 1986-87. This is 
roughly 17 per cent of die value 
added in Indian agriculture. The 
share of irrigation subsidy in total 
subsidies is overwhelming — 
more than 70 per cent on an aver¬ 
age during this period; it is fol¬ 
lowed by credit subsidy (11.8 per 
cent), electricity subsidy (8.9 per 
cent) and fertilizer subsidy (7.7 per 
cent). If, however, one looks at 
these input subsidies on the basis 
of per hectare of gross cropped 
area (GCA) in different States, it is 
Punjab that ranks the highest with 
Rs. 1027 per hectare as input sub¬ 
sidies (average of 1980-81 to 1986- 
87), followed by Haryana (Rs. 824/ 
ha.), Tamil Nadu (Rs. 794/ha.) and 
Andhra Pradesh (Rs. 684/ha.). 
They all belong to the category of 
developed States and get much 
higher input subsidies (on per hec¬ 
tare basis) than the all-India aver¬ 
age of Rs. 511 /ha. It seems to sug¬ 
gest a somewhat regressive pat¬ 
tern in the distribution of input 
subsidies across States (Gulati, 
1989). The reasons for this pattern 
are the absorptive capacity and 
enterprise of the fanners in these 
regions, infrastructure for sup¬ 
plier, extension aid from agricul¬ 
tural universities and other exten¬ 
sion/advisory agencies, etc. Obvi¬ 
ously, working towards replication 
of these conditions in other parts 
of the country is essential in order 
to raise agricultural productivity 
and farm incomes. 

It would be interesting to note 
at (his stage that Indian cultivators 
face an unfavourable crop-ferti¬ 
lizer ratio not only compared to 
the one under the fare trade sce¬ 
nario but this ratio also remains 
unfavourable when it is seen in 
relation to similar (controlled 
trade) crop-fertilizer price ratios 


prevailing in most of the Asian and 
Pacific countries. For example, in 
1984-85 die quantum of paddy 
(kg) required to buy one kilogram 
of nitrogen in different countries 
was as follows : Burma-0.69, the 
Republic of Kmea-0.99, Indanesia- 
1-24, Malyasia-1.26, Srilanka-1.63, 
Bangladesh-2.01, Pakistan-2.47, 
Nepal-2.87, India-3.41, Philip- 
pines-3.78, and Thailand-3.91. 
These empirical findings suggest 
one thing — that the Indian culti¬ 
vator has not been 'not subsidised' 
on account of fertilizers despite the 
large amount of budgetary or eco¬ 
nomic subsidies on fertilizers 
(i Gulati, 1990). 

The estimates based on sup¬ 
port prices reveal that product- 
specific aggregate measure of sup¬ 
port (AMS) for India (for 17 prod¬ 
ucts out of 22 products for which 
India maintains market price sup¬ 
port programmes) works out to be 
negative to the tune of (—) Rs. 242 
billion during die period 1986-87 
to 1988-89. This forms {—) 27.74 
per cent of the total value of agri¬ 
cultural production (excluding fon 
estry and fishery). Non-product 
specific AMS works out to Rs. 46 
billion, 5.24 per cent of die total 
value of agricultural production. 
This, of course, would vary de¬ 
pending upon the way one meas¬ 
ured subsidies, particularly die ir¬ 
rigation subsidy. By adding these 
two, one gets total AMS which 
stands at (—)R&. 196 billion, form¬ 
ing (—) 22.50 per cent of the value 
of agricultural production. In feet, 
over the years, the AMS has in¬ 
creased in negative and stood at 
(—) Rs. 341.44 billion during the 
triennium ending in 1992-93. This 
negative support (or net taxation) 
is due to the fact that prices of dif¬ 
ferent crops have been fixed below 
their international levels (barring 
exceptions like oilseeds and 
sugarcane). The calculations of 
taxation at farm harvest prices are 
also in line with those obtained on 


die basts of support prices; how¬ 
ever the degree of taxation differs. 
These fads clearly indicate that 
Indian agriculture is 'net taxed' 
(Gulati &Sharma 1995). 

These trends of domestic sup 
port are contrary to those found in 
the developed countries of the 
world. Almost all countries provide 
positive support to their cultivators, 
ranging from as high as 72 per cent 
in the case of Japan, 37 per cent in 
the European Geonome Commu¬ 
nity and 26 per cent in the case of 
TJSA. This is in sharp contrast to 
India which imposes tax on its cul¬ 
tivators. (Gulati & Sharma 1994 b). 
This policy of keeping farm prices 
below their international prices con¬ 
tributed to the bias against agricul¬ 
ture. The prices of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts were kept low presumably to 
protect the poor, but industrial 
prices were kept high by erecting 
high tarrif barriers. The terms of 
trade remained much against agri¬ 
culture due to these Government 
policies compared to what they 
would have been in a free trade en¬ 
vironment. 

In addition to the low prices 
of output, the pervasive Govern¬ 
ment intervention in terms of 
movement restrictions, distribu¬ 
tional controls, stocking, domestic 
and foreign trade, though initially 
designed to improve the welfare 
of the people, have injected ineffi¬ 
ciencies in the entire agricultural 
system (Bhagwati and Srmivasan, 
1993). This diverted resources 
away from agriculture to industry 
and investment in agriculture re¬ 
mained low. 

(vii) Food Subsidy and Public Dis¬ 
tribution System PDS: 

Although absolute expendi¬ 
ture on food subsidies increased 
from Rs. 24,760 million in 1989-90 
to Rs. 52^00 million in 1995-%, its 
relative share as per cent of GDP 
declined from 0.60 to 050 during 
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the corresponding period. India's 
food subsidy per capita in 1965 
was US$ 0.92 compared to $151 in 
Pakistan, $2.36 in Brazil, $4.32 in 
Sri Lanka and $14.46 in Mexico. 
The nominal growing size of the 
budgeted food subsidy can be on 
account of a growing gap between 
producer and consumer prices but 
is no account of intermediate costs 
of procurement, storage, buffer 
stock operations and transport 
(Swamimthan, 2996). 

The decline in the relative 
share of public distribution of 
foodgrains to net availability, from 
13.1 per cent in 1991 to 9.1 per cent 
in 1995 is not a healthy sign for 
consumers, especially for those 
below the poverty line, a majority 
of which are living in rural areas. 
The low level of per capita avail¬ 
ability speaks of under nourish¬ 
ment of a vast majority of the In¬ 
dian population. The decline in 
offtake as per cent of allocation, 
from about 75 per cent to 43 per 
cent in wheat and 82 per cent to 64 
per cent in rice in 1990-91 to 1995- 
96, respectively, is a commentary 
on the inadequate quality distrib¬ 
uted through the PDS. It is also 
perhaps related to better free-mar- 
ket access and the narrowing of the 
price differential between the PDS 
retail and free market prices. A 
higher increase occurred in issue 
prices of foodgrains for PDS, 72 to 
85 per cent in case of wheat and 
rice over the period 1991-94 as 
compared to the increase in other 
price indices (32 per cent in WPI, 
53 per cent in CPIAL, and 60-65 
per cent rise in minimum support 
prices of wheat and rice during the 
corresponding period). The wide 
disparity among States in terms of 
population covered by PDS was 
observed as the share of total sup¬ 
ply of foodgrains received through 
PDS by a Slate was not proportion¬ 
ate to its size of population below 
the poverty line. The poor global 
ranking of India in human devel¬ 


opment (134th among 173 coun¬ 
tries) points to limited access of 
populat ion to health care, educa¬ 
tion, safe drinking water, sanitation 
and other social amenities, espe¬ 
cially in rural areas. Thus, there is 
an urgent need to revamp the food 
security system to eradicate the 
undernourishment of poor people 
and to raise their level of living 
through easy access to basic ameni¬ 
ties and their active participation in 
various rural development pro¬ 
grammes (Khatkar, 1996). 

(viii) Agro-processing 

Although the Indian food- 
processing industry expanded by 
5.7 per cent in 1992-93 mainly in 
small and cottage industries com¬ 
pared to 1.6 per cent in 1989-90, 
most of the agricultural produce is 
still consumed and exported 
unprocessed. Wfe are processing less 
than one per cent of the aggregate 
output of fruits and vegetables 
against 80 per cent in South Africa, 
65 per cent in USA, 70 per cent in 
Brazil and 83 per cent in Malay asia. 
A high Food Industry Potentiality 
Index (FIPI-475.2) indicates sub¬ 
stantial opportunity for potential 
investors in the Indian food process¬ 
ing industry. To realise this, die Gov¬ 
ernment should pay due attention 
to make this industry a viable sec¬ 
tor for earning more foreign ex¬ 
change by capturing international 
markets and to make farming a re¬ 
munerative enterprise through 
value addition to foe agricultural 
produce {Khatkar, 19%). 

(ix) Export and Trade 

Wheat and rice have compara¬ 
tive advantage in India's foreign 
trade; rice accounted for 9.03 per 
cent of the total value of exports, 
TE, in 1993 and wheat only 0.57 
per cent (1980-81 to 1992-93). For 
foe first time in the history of agri¬ 
culture, we have emerged as the 
second largest exporter of rice af¬ 
ter Thailand in the world. Re¬ 


cently, horticultural products and 
fisheries have been in the forefront 
of our agri-exports. As per the 
DGQ & S report, foe share of ag¬ 
ricultural exports in national ex¬ 
ports rose from 13.37 percent dur¬ 
ing 1994-95 to 16.33 per cent dur¬ 
ing 1995-96 (Randhawa, 1996). 

In India, horticultural crops 
cover about 6.8 per cent of foe to¬ 
tal area, contributing about 18 per 
cent of the gross agricultural out¬ 
put. Today, India is foe largest pro¬ 
ducer of fruits (39.47 million tons) 
and ranks second in the produc¬ 
tion of vegetables (79 million tons) 
after China (118.6 million tons). 
Our share of the global output is 
about 8 per cent in fruits and 12 
per cent in vegetables. India alone 
produces 65 per cent of foe world's 
mangoes, 11 per cent of bananas 
and 12 per cent of onions. 

India has been exporting fresh 
fruits for several decades. Horti¬ 
cultural products like fruits, veg¬ 
etables and flowers, spices, etc ac¬ 
count for nearly 25 per cent of the 
country's total agricultural ex¬ 
ports. The shipment of fresh fruits, 
which totaled only 27.208 tonnes 
valued at Rs. 17.42 crores in 1983- 
84, rose to Rs. 542.51 crozes in 1995- 
96 Processed vegetables and fruits 
worth Rs. 347.06 crores were ex¬ 
ported during 1995-96. In floricul¬ 
ture, exportable items included cut 
flowers, cut foliage, live plants, 
seeds, tubers and conns. Exports 
of flowers were estimated at Rs. 30 
crore (1994-95). The export of flo¬ 
riculture products increased from 
Rs. 18.84 crore in 1993-94 to 
Rs. 57.8 crores in 1995-96. Apart 
from traditional exports, higher 
value added products have got 
great scope ( Paroda, 1996). 

Considerable export opportu¬ 
nities exist for wheat (specially 
durum), rice (basmati and super¬ 
fine), cotton (long staple), sugar 
(Brown), semi-perishable vegeta¬ 
bles, viz. potato and onion, proc- 
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es6ed foods (particularly fruits and 
vegetables), cut flowers, marine 
products, and livestock products. 
Since there will be tough competi¬ 
tion from traditional exporters of 
these commodities, exports should 
be made on a regular basis and 
should conform to the prescribed 
quality,.and sanitary and phyto- 
sanitary standards. Markets have 
to be cultivated and not treated as 
one-shot or occasional money¬ 
making opportunities. Domestic 
pikes should be aligned gradually 
with international prices as much 
as possible. Gainful employment 
opportunities for the rural poor 
should be created with in the vil¬ 
lages to reduce the burden on ag¬ 
riculture and to stop the migration 
of labour force to the urban areas. 
The land reform and tenancy laws 
should be amended to encourage 
larger operational holdings 
through die natural process of 
Leasing in/out of land. Without 
increasing efficiency it would not 
be possible to meet the challenges 
of very cumpetitive international 
trading. 

(x) The Neglect of Farmers 

The commemoration of Sir 
Chhotu Ram's legacy is eventful 
and relevant not just for what he 
managed to do but also because 
mo6tof the difficulties faced by the 
fanners in his time are still with 
us; farmers decidedly remain a 
neglected majority. As indicated 
earlier, fanners are still working 
against heavy odds : small and 
unviable holdings/ low productiv¬ 
ity due to inadequate availability 
and poor quality of oust farm in¬ 
puts shortage of credit, lack of 
infrastructural facilities, unsatis¬ 
factory marketing of hum output 
and bureaucratic hurdles all con¬ 
tinue toplague India's agricultural 
economy. 

It is worrisome that while ag¬ 
ricultural/rural incomes have 


gone up, the gap between rural 
and urban populations has wid- 
ened in areas, in terms of per capita 
earnings and consumption as well 
as from die broader viewpoint of 
living conditions. 

The rural-urban dichotomy 
and trends towards worsening of 
the comparative picture for rural 
areas are obvious from several sets 
of date presented earlier, on the 
generally adverse terms of trade, 
tile position regarding income and 
consumption/ die incidence of un¬ 
employment, etc. The facilities in 
rural areas compare badly with 
those in urban centres in the fields 
of education, health and sanitation 
services, and general infrastruc¬ 
ture (roads, electricity, water etc.); 
again, over time the comparative 
position has become worse for 
many services. Similarly the situ¬ 
ation regarding cultural facilities 
and the law and order position is 
not only considerably worse vis- 
a-vis urban areas, but in many 
cases — especially in the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order—there is 
a marked deterioration compared 
to earlier years. The quality of life 
in rural areas has decidedly gone 
down despite the improvement in 
incomes. On the question of sub¬ 
sidies to agriculture discussed ear¬ 
lier one point needs to be stated 
emphatically : That the farm sec¬ 
tor needs and deserves subsidies 
and general support, but is not 
getting even the due benefits. 
Criticism of official support to 
farmers and the bias against agri¬ 
culture, which continues to be a 
key sector of the economy, stems 
from a widespread lack of appre¬ 
ciation of the forces affecting agri¬ 
culture and to its special circum¬ 
stances : small size of individual 
farm units, which are scattered 
over large areas; heavy depend¬ 
ence on nature and inability to 
control supply (within a given sea¬ 
son, once the crop is sown). In 
view of the smallness and 


econimk weakness of the indi¬ 
vidual agricultural unit, important 
activities such as agricultural re¬ 
search, education and education 
and extension (for transfer of tech- 
nology) etc can, by and large, be 
undertaken only by the govern¬ 
ment That was, for instance the 
returnable behind the setting up of 
the Land Grant University System 
in the United States long time ago. 
The need on the part of the Gov¬ 
ernment to give special support to 
agriculture is indeed recognised 
all over the world. Therefore, ask¬ 
ing for help for this sector is a per¬ 
fectly legitimate demand. And, yet 
the cause of the fanner has not 
been taken up effectively in our 
country. The paucity of appropri¬ 
ate data on which to base the case 
for improved policy measures and 
to seek relief for agriculture, lack 
of organisation on the part of farm¬ 
ers, absence of any meaningful 
lobbying, and benign neglect or 
indifference—or even bias against 
die farmer in many situations — 
on the part of the Government, are 
all obstacles in the fanners' way to 
present their case and secure help. 
Farm organisations are weak and 
usually engage in taking up select 
causes—more as a one-time /one- 
issue proposition to obtain some 
urgent one point relief rather than 
following a broad-based, system¬ 
atic and sustained plan for farm¬ 
ers' welfare. On appropriate occa¬ 
sions a confrontational approach 
may, of course, be needed but an 
overwhelming dependence on it 
caimot by itself, achieve desirable 
goals and generate a broad under¬ 
standing and supportive climate 
for well-deserved official action in 
favour of the farmer. To illustrate 
the lack of keenness and of utter 
failure to adopt an "all court press" 
system c f lobbying, I could dte my. 
own experience as member of the 
Planning Commission in-charge of 
Agriculture was only infrequently 
approached by farmers' groups 
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and never by any organisation. 
From the north Western part of 
India Shri Vlrendera Venna, the 
distinguished fanner Governor, 
who was a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment (RS) at the time did ex¬ 
change view and made a number 
of written suggestions, including 
the desirability of allowing fi¬ 
nancing for old tractors (and not 
just the new ones), I discussed 
matter many times with Sh. 
Sharad Joshi a well known farm 
leader, who was advising the 
Union Agriculture Ministry at 
the time. But basically, it was I, 
and the Planning Commission as 
a group, who took the initiative 
to consult agriculturists, farm 
leaders, agricultural economists 
and scientists, NGO representa¬ 
tives and others, to obtain inputs 
for our important work. 

Thai farmers remain an unor¬ 
ganised group and do not have 

much say in power polity has been 
commented upon by agricultural 
policy experts and others from 
time to time. Farmers' organisa¬ 
tions, such as these, are yet to 
transform themselves into a real 
movement to fight for the rural 
poor and for integrated rural de¬ 
velopment Such organisations in¬ 
deed have considerable potential 
for checking the exploitative role 
of traders, for disciplining local 
bureaucracy, for organising com¬ 
munity support for more produc¬ 
tive and equitable use of common 
property resources and, of course, 
for bringing more resources for 
rural development and ensuring 
their proper use. (Khatkar et al., 
1990). 

In stark contrast to the farm¬ 
ers lack of say in governmental 
decisions, representatives of the 
industry stay in dose and constant 

touch with legislators and with 
bureaucrats, and had succeeded 
long ago in devising formal ways 
to interact eg. The pre-Budget dis¬ 


cussions held regularly by the Fir 
nance Ministef and officials with 
theiepreseniativesoftheindustry- 
from HCO, ASSOCHAM, CH and 
others. However; I am not aware 
of any by the government with 
anybody in the farm sector; even 
informal consultations axe few and 
far between and confined usually 
to urgent, specific issues. 

In the context of lobbying on 
behalf of the farmer State Agricul¬ 
tural Univesities can and should 
'play an effective role. They do 
have valuable information, a sys¬ 
tem of networking through exten¬ 
sion services and position of influ¬ 
ence... at least at the State LeveL.... 
all factors that con facilitate inter¬ 
vention on behalf of the fanner. 
CCSHAU has indeed done a 
number of things that do not 
strictly fall within the scope of its 
defined responsibility. I under¬ 
stand that the present Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor... committed as he is to the 
cause of agricultural develop¬ 
ment... is expanding this pro-ac¬ 
tive role, for which I heartly ap¬ 
plaud him and his co-workers. 

In dosing. I would like to say 
that it is imperative that concerted 
efforts were made to improve the 
state of India's agrarian economy 
in view of its size, vital importance 
and considerable potential for con¬ 
tributing to the overall develop¬ 
ment of the economy and society 
at large; and all this needs to be 
done in environmentally safe 
ways. 
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fhble 1: Distribution of Opgathmal Holdings in India 
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Thble 2 ; Groat Capital Foimatiap In Agriculture at 1980-Bl Prices 

Rs arm 


Yeer 

TfcfeJ 

Public 

Prwate 

Per cent Short 

Public Private 

1970-71 

2758 

789 

1969 

28.6 

714 

198041 

4636 

1796 

2640 

387 

613 

1990-91 

4594 

1154 

3440 

25.1 

74.9 

1991-92 

4729 
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217 

784 

1992-93 

5372 

1061 
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197 

803 

1993-94 

5038 

1153 

3885 

22.9 

77.1 

1994-95 

5678 

1329 

4349 

234 

764 

1995-96* 

6301 

1310 

4991 

284 

792 


"Quick estimates. 

Source . Economic Survey, 1996-97 p. 151 


Triple 3: Terms of Hade, Change in Income, Investment 4k 
Growth Performance during the period 1990-91 
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Source ■ Misra fc HazelL EPW, March 30,1996, Pp A-2-A13. 


Table 4: Crop-Fertilizer Pike Ratio 
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(c) as complex 

4.64 
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to 

to 

to 
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3.91 
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1.26 
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Source Fertilizer Statistics 1995-96 


Table 5: Annual growth of foodgrains production 
(compound growth-rate* per cent) 


Period 

Rice 

Wheat 

Pulses 

Food grams 

1967-68 to 1995-96 

290 

472 

093 

2.67 

1980-81 to 199&6 

3.35 

3.62 

121 

286 

1990-91 to 1996-97 

152 

3.62 

1.07 

1.70 


Based on index numbers, bare tnenruum ending 1961-62 = 100 
Source: Economic survey 1996-97, 

Tkble 6: Yield of important crop* in India (kg/hectare) 


Commodity 

Weight* 

1970-71 

1990-91 

2994-95 

1995-96 

Rice 

29.74 

1123 

1740 

1911 

1855 

Wheat 

14.45 

1307 

2281 

2559 

2493 

Jowar 

4.43 

466 

814 

779 

834 

Bajra 

187 

622 

658 

700 

575 

Gram 

3.07 

663 

712 

853 

697 

Gnut 

5.60 

834 

904 

1027 

1014 

Rape seed & 
Mustard 

241 

594 

904 

950 

912 

S. Cane© 

8.11 

48 

65 

71 

68 

Cotton 

4-37 

106 

225 

257 

246 


•Base: Thennium ending 1981-62 = 100 @ Tonnes/ha 
Source ' Economic Survey, 1996-97 


Thble 7: Estimate* of poverty ratio 


N S.S case 

Year 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1987-88 

5100 

33.38 

46.44 


(3026) 

(65.1) 

(367.7) 

1990-91 

4242 

2638 

3833 


(264.7) 

(563) 

(321.0) 

1991-92 

43.02 

26.81 

3835 


(2728) 

(58.9) 

(3317) 

Dedine in poverty 

8.58 

7.00 

811 


between87-88 ( 37 . 9 ) (88) (46.7) 

& 90-91 

Increase in poverty 080 0.43 0-52 

between 90-91 & (8.1) (2.6) (10.7) 

91-92 

1 Figures m the parenthesis indicate number of poors in mil¬ 
iums. 

2. The estimates are based on NSS consumer expenditure distri¬ 
bution of 1987-88 (43rd round). 

Source Economic Times, 318.92. 

Table 8: Growth of Fixed Capital Formation in Agriculture 
__(percent) 

Annual Bate of increasefdechne 



I960* 

1970s 

2980s 

1. On public account 

24 

73 

<-)« 

2 On pnvate account 

8.1 

4.2 

03 

3 Total 

63 

5.2 

(-)0.9 


Source . Dhavan B.D. and S.S Yadav (1995) Private fixed ra pifal 
Formation in Agriculture: some aspect of Indian Farmer's 
investment Behaviour, EPW Sept. 30,1995 Pp. A-103-109. 

liable 9: Farm subsidies and foodgrains productivity in 
selected countries-1991 


Country Subsidy (US $) kg/ha 



l 

2 

3 

4 

5-2/3 

6-2/4 

7 

B 

9 

EC 

8339 

345760 

82.205 

2414 

10164 

49 

2134 

4070 

USA 

34.70 

252410 

187776 

1375 

1844 

30 
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5319 

Japan 

31.48 

123.921 

4552 

2544 

69156 

66 ' 

3873 

5708 

Canada 
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27434 

45530 

284.1 

1672 

45 

464 

2427 

Australia 

144 

17292 

46877 

833 

807 

15 

273 

1693 

New 

013 

3380 

0.410 

385 

3171 

4 

9341 

4778 

Zealand 

India 

3.02* 

862.745 

169 700 

35 

174 

5 

752" 

1721 


(1991-91) 

•= Only food and fertiliser subsidy **= 70.3 kg/ha of gross 
cropped area + = including land under permanent crops 
Sown* * Complied m FAI, New Delhi 

from (1) OECD Report on Farm Subsidies, OECD Secretariat, 1992 
(2) 1992 *FAO Production Year Book "Vol 46, FAO Rome 


Table 10: Annual growth rates in agricultural production and 
population 1960-90 (FAO 1991a) 


Particulars 

1960’s 

1970‘s 

1980Tb 

Am 




Population 

2.30 

2.10 

1.85 

Production / capita 

1.26 

IJOS 

1.67 

Production/capita 

1.18 

1.17 

170 

India 




Population 

2.48 

2.50 

2.35 

Froducbon/capita 

—0.37 

0.62 

1.63 

Production/capita 

—0.26 

070 

1.72 
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Thble 11: Animal growth nte» in foodgrain production. India 


Cmp/gwup 

1951-65 

1965-90 

1953-90 

Rice 

435 

253 

2.73 

Wheat 

4.23 

605 

5.90 

Coarse grains 

2.78 

086 

1.32 

Total cereals 

3.75 

3.11 

304 

Pulses 

2.19 

069 

048 

Food grains 

154 

2.87 

273 


Table 12: Monthly per capita expenditure on food fc turn-food 
items, nml fc nvban India 


Year 

As per cent of consumption 
expenditure 

Food items Non-food 

items 

Avg. Per capita 
consumption 
expenditure 
(Rs) 

Rural 

1972-73 

728 

27.2 

44 

1977-78 

644 

356 

69 

1986-87 

657 

343 

141 

1988-89 

639 

36.1 

175 

1989-90 

645 

357 

189 

1992-93 

65 2 

34.B 

244 

Urban 

1972-73 

64 5 

355 

63 

1977-78 

60.0 

405 

96 

1986-87 

571 

429 

226 

1988-89 

571 

42.9 

267 


1989-90 555 445 298 

1992-93 57.6 42.4 382 

Tibte 13: Monthly per capita expenditure on food items, 
rani and urban India 

Year As per cent of food Expenditure Monthly 

(ha) - 



Cereals Pulses 

Mdk& 

Milk 

Pro¬ 

ducts 

Meat, 

fish 

Fruit Per Capita 
& food 

Vege- Expendh 
iMa ture (Rs.) 

Rural 

1972-73 

557 

67 

10.0 

3.4 

63 

32 

1977-78 

51.0 

6.6 

119 

4.2 

75 

44 

1986-87 

405 

6.6 

14.6 

5.7 

105 

93 

1988-89 

407 

6.4 

14.0 

55 

109 

112 

1989-90 

372 

68 

151 

56 

11.1 

122 

1992-93 

39.6 

6.0 

14 5 

55 

115 

159 

Urban 

1972-73 

36Z 

58 

145 

51 

9.9 

41 

1977-78 

341 

6.4 

159 

57 

106 

58 

1986-87 

261 

5.9 

181 

7.2 

132 

129 

1988-89 

271 

6.1 

175 

6.9 

133 

152 

1989-90 

25.7 

61 

179 

69 

13.0 

165 

1992-93 

263 

55 

186 

6.5 

139 

221 


Source (Tbble 10*13) 

S Selvarajan and A Ra vishankar (19%) Foodgrain Production and 
consumption in India • Shifts bends and implicabons for food se¬ 
curity. Agnc Earn Res Rev Vol 9(2) 143 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Performance Appraisal in Tech Education 


A two-day National Seminar 
on Performance Appraisal and 
Development System in Technical 
Education: Need for Effective 
Implementation was recently 
organised at College of 
Engineering and Technology, 
O.U.A.T. Bhubaneswar. The 
Seminar was sponsored by Indian 
Society for Technical Education, 
New Delhi and the speakers in 
the Seminar were professionals 
in various fields associated 
with performance appraisal in 
industries & technical institutions. 

Speaking at the inaugural 
function, Dr. R.K. Bhujbal, Vice 
Chancellor of Orissa University of 
Agriculture and Technology 
(OUAT), said, "The role of a 
teacher in a technical institution is 
of vital importance in view of the 
emerging challenges from new 
technology, changing industrial 
processes and advanced in¬ 
formatics. The teachers have to 
perform a variety of tasks pertain¬ 
ing to diverse roles of teaching, 
research, consultancy, administra¬ 
tion, management, continuing 
education etc in the complex en¬ 
vironment of changing economic 
and technological scenario. The 
need for each teacher to perform 
such multiple roles has been rec¬ 
ognised in the National Policy on 
Education not only from the point 
of view of encouraging the per¬ 
formance of individual teachers, 
but also for promoting the quality 
of the institutional system as a 
whole. In this context, an effective 
Performance Appraisal Develop¬ 
ment System (PADS) for teachers 
is very important for academic/ 
professional growth of teachers 
and expecting better contribution 
from them. Performance appraisal 


system in technical education 
should not be taken as a punitive 
measure, but as a means of devel¬ 
opment". 

After detailed discussions, the 
following recommendations were 
made : (i) The Performance Ap¬ 
praisal (PA) system developed 
should be based on typical culture 
& work environment of the insti¬ 
tution so as to appropriately meet 
the goals & objective of the insti¬ 
tution; (ii) Objectives of perform¬ 
ance should be made very clear at 
the beginning; {iii) PA should be 
properly linked to the reward sys¬ 
tem; (iv) The Appraisal should be 
done by the students, colleagues 
& Head of the Department; (v) 
There should be an induction pro¬ 
gramme for the newly recruited 
teachers & staff to make them 
aware of PA; (vi) The whole activ¬ 
ity may be first tried out on pilot- 
run basis in one department before 
final implementation; and besides 
PADS teachers should be encour¬ 
aged to have the human qualities 
of compassion, love & goodwill to 
rise above the level of expecta¬ 
tions. 

Research on Dravidian 
Literature and Culture 

The Andhra Pradesh Minister 
for Technical Education PV. 
Ratnaiah called for an in-depth 
research on Dravidian literature 
and culture. He was inaugurating 
the 26th All India Conference on 
Dravidian Linguistics jointly or¬ 
ganised here by Potti Sriramulu 
Telugu University, Dravidian Uni¬ 
versity and two Dravidian Asso¬ 
ciations of Kerala in Hyderabad 
recently. He said the Dravidian 
culture was as ancient as 


Harappan civilisation, but after 
the aggression by the Aryans, die 
culture had gradually disinte¬ 
grated. Stating that Dravidian 
languages like Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam had their 
own identity, he said they were 
often misconstrued as off-shoots of 
Sanskrit. Even intellectuals were of 
the view that Telugu was geneti¬ 
cally related to Sanskrit "It took 
considerable time to prove the in¬ 
dependent existence of Dravidian 
family of languages, which only 
borrowed several words from San¬ 
skrit," he said. 

The Minister said the great 
heritage of Dravidians and 
Dravidian languages were not 
yet fully projected in Indian so¬ 
ciety and the world community 
at large and it was time to create 
a consciousness among the 
people in this regard. Towards 
achieving this goal, more re¬ 
search had to be conducted, he 
said. 

He also regretted that 
Dravidian languages were endan¬ 
gered by the dominance of English 
in every sphere. Though English 
was essential in developing 
knowledge in science and technol¬ 
ogy, the native languages should 
not be neglected, he added. 

Former IGNOU Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor Prof. Kulandai Swamy and 
Dravidian University Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor Prof. P. V. Arunachalam sug¬ 
gested creation of a common script 
for all the four major Dravidian 
languages, which had several 
similarities. 

Translations cl literary works 
from one language to other should 
be encouraged to facilitate people 
relish the literary values of these 
languages, they said. 
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Workshop on Teacher 
Education 

A four-day Regional Work¬ 
shop on Teacher Education for 
“Framing B.Ed. and MEd. Cur¬ 
riculum" was organised by De¬ 
partment of Education, Nagaland 
University, in collaboration with 
Nagaland College of Teacher Edu¬ 
cation, Kohima. The Workshop 
was attended by educationists, 
teacher educators and officials 
from Directorate of Higher & Tech¬ 
nical Education, Directorate of 
School Education from Nagaland 
state and Resource Persons from 
die other states of North-Eastern 
Region. 

Inaugurating the workshop, 
Mr. H. Chuba Chang, Minister of 
School Education, Government of 
Nagaland emphasised the need to 
take teaching profession seriously 
and with commitment. He re¬ 
ferred to the wide gap between 
theory and practice in the existing 
educational system and expressed 
the need to narrow the gap and 
also to equip the teacher training 
institutions with necessary 
infrastructural facilities and other 
requirements as per the norms laid 
down by the National Council for 
Teacher Education (NCTE). The 
quality and credibility of a profes- 
sion depended upon how the peo¬ 
ple were prepared for it, he said 
and made an appeal to those in¬ 
volved in Teacher Education to 
devote their utmost for an effec¬ 
tive and adequate work culture 
and training of teachers with full 
commitment 

Dr. R.N. Bhattacharjee, Vice- 
Principal, Nagaland College of 
Teacher Education, in his wel¬ 
come address, reflected the im¬ 
portance of teacher education in 
the state and the felt-need of die 
Workshop for the cause of 
teacher education. 

Prof. S.K. Gupta, Director of 


die Workshop highlighted the 
background and objectives of die 
Workshop. He dwelt at length on 
die e m ergent need to revise and 
strengthen the existing BJBd. cur¬ 
riculum according to the need of 
the learners and society as well by 
introducing the new and emerging 
areas of knowledge in the light of 
the new guidelines and norms pre¬ 
scribed by NCTE. The courses like 
Value Education, Environmental 
Education, Information Technol¬ 
ogy and Computer Education 
alongwith practical activities par¬ 
ticularly related to society should 
be given their rightful place. He 
stressed die need to provide activi¬ 
ties and programmes in the cur¬ 
riculum which would lead to self 
study and self motivated learning 
of die students as well as for mak¬ 
ing the best use of library facilities. 

Prof. Gupta noted dial prac¬ 
tice-teaching being a very vital 
component of the B.Ed. pro¬ 
gramme, there was a long felt- 
need of a practising or Demonstra¬ 
tion school to be attached with a 
training college for uniform and 
comprehensive practice-teaching. 
He, therefore, expressed the ur¬ 
gent need of a demonstration 
Model School for this purpose and 
for a uniform system of evalua¬ 
tion. He also pointed out that at 
present, there was a disparity in 
the evaluation of theory and prac¬ 
tical components, the former in 
numerical marking whereas the 
latter in grading system. Besides 
taking a decision in favour of a 
uniform system of evaluation, 
there was also the need for a con¬ 
tinuous and comprehensive evalu¬ 
ation both in theory and practice/ 
practicum with due weightage to 
external and internal evaluation. 

One of the objectives of die 
Workshop was to frame the M.Ed. 
curriculum by incorporating need- 
based courses of study with par¬ 
ticular emphasis on research in 


education. The latest develop¬ 
ments in Teacher Education, back¬ 
log of untrained teachers and sup¬ 
ply of fresh trained teachers to 
schools in Nagaland were the is¬ 
sues to be deliberated upon in the 
backdrop of the present scenario. 

Mrs. Banuo Z. Jamfe Commis¬ 
sioner & Secretary to the Govt of 
Nagaland, Education Department, 
expressed her happiness on the or¬ 
ganisation of such Workshop by 
Nagaland University lor raising 
the quality of teacher education in 
the state. 

The inaugural function con¬ 
cluded with a vote of dunks pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Y.S. Singh, die Pro¬ 
gramme-Co-ordinator of the 
Workshop. 

In the working session discus¬ 
sions were held on the guidelines 
on curriculum and other related 
matters as laid down by NCTE. It 
was decided to follow these norms 
and guidelines so far as the course 
structure was concerned. Besides, 
course structures of other univer¬ 
sities were also discussed. Subse¬ 
quently, the course structures were 
finalized and details worked out 
by splitting the participants into 
different working groups. 

Dr. A. Patton, Pro Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Nagaland University, in his 
valedictory address, made a criti¬ 
cal analysis of the present educa¬ 
tional system. True knowledge did 
not exist in the state of nature, he 
said. Instead, it had to be created, 
accumulated and imparted. He 
also made references to Education 
and development, and Education 
as an investment. For the first time 
in history, education was now en¬ 
gaged in "foreseeing and prepar¬ 
ing" men for the type of society, 
which did not yet exist. That 
now the mission of education 
had become to train "unknown 
children for an unknown future', 
he said. 
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Tamil Varsity Convocation 

The Minister for Ikmil Devel¬ 
opment and HR and CE, Mr. M. 
ThamizhkudLmagan, said there 
was a task before Tamil scholars to 
create a new world order by mak¬ 
ing their research findings to help 
humanity. He was delivering the 
address at he first general convo¬ 
cation of he Tamil University in 
Thanjavur recently. He said the re¬ 
search works of scholars who got 
D.Litt, PhD and MThil degrees in 
the first convocation of he Univer¬ 
sity should be compiled and pub¬ 
lished. Only then the work of the 
scholars would become meaningful 
and complete. The scholars should 
create new literature, nurture our 
culture and carry out research to 
benefit people and bring about 
change, the Minister said. 

The objective should be the 
development of the Tamil race, 
enhancing he reputation of Tamil 
Nadu and achieving unity of all 
Tamils in the world. 

The Governor, Ms. M. Fathima 
Beevi, who is also the Chancellor 
of he University, conferred de¬ 
grees on he scholars at he convo¬ 
cation. She conferred D.Litt degree 
on one person, Ph.D an 23 persons, 
M.Fhil on 89 persons and Bachelor 
of Arts degrees on four persons. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. K. 
Karunakaran, said that the Central 
Government had allotted Rs. 2 
cro res in he ninth Five Year Plan 
period for he University and the 
first instalment had been received. 
The State Planning Commission 
had recommended that the Gov¬ 
ernment allot Rs. 110 lakhs to he 
Department of Earth Scienes. 

Internet and Education 

Commonwealth Educational 
Media Centre for Asia (CEMCA), in 
collaboration with he Indira Gan¬ 
dhi National Open University 
(IGNOU), would be conducting 


one week National Training Pro¬ 
gramme on Internet and Education 
on August 3-7,1998, at New Delhi. 
The training p r ogr am me will focus 
specifically on use and integration 
of internet in eduatkan. This practi¬ 
cal exposure to internet will initiate 
skills in Internet browsing & access¬ 
ing information, outlining HTML to 
design web pages, embedding of 
images & HTML links in the Web 
pages, creation of static and dy¬ 
namic web pages, learning tools for 
automatic web page creation like 
WORD, FRONTPAGE etc and de¬ 
veloping instructional design for 
learning through he internet The 
faculty for he training programme 
would consist of experienced In¬ 
structional technologists and com¬ 
puter professionals from IGNOU 
and outside. 

The intended participants for 
the training programme should 
preferably be employed in an aca¬ 
demic institution/government 
agency /non-government organisa¬ 
tion and have working experience 
on Windows based machines. Reg¬ 
istrations from university adminis¬ 
trators, policy makers in he educa¬ 
tional organisations, academics in 
any discipline and extension edu¬ 
cators (agriculture, health and other 
areas) are welcome. The registration 
fees for the training programme is 
Rs. 5000/- per participant Further 
details may be had from he Com¬ 
monwealth Educational Media 
Centre for Asia, 52, Tughlakabad In¬ 
stitutional Area, New Delhi-110 052, 
Fax : 6985208 e-mail:cemca@ 
giasdlO lvsnLrvetin. 

Genetics, Health and 
Disease 

Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, proposes to organise he 
Fourth International Symposium 
on Genetics, Health & Disease on 
1-4 December, 1998. The theme of 
he Symposium is Frontiers of 
Human Genetics in 21st Century. 


The topics proposed to be dis- 
cussed at the symposium indude: 
Developmental genetics; Preim¬ 
plantation and prenatal diagnosis; 
Genetic basis of diseases; Genomic 
imprinting and epigenetic inherit¬ 
ance; Clinical genetics and 
cytogenetics; Genetic screening and 
genetic counselling; Molecular ge¬ 
netics of senescence, ageing & can¬ 
cer; Genetics of sex differentiation; 
Genetics and ophthalmology; Ge¬ 
netic mutations, origin, detection 
and treatment; Genetic disease 
management, and foetal medicine; 
Molecular medicine and gene 
therapy; Scope of human genetics 
in developing countries; The Hu¬ 
man Genome Project; Cloning and 
its implications; Ethical, legal and 
social aspects in human genetics; 
Population and evolutionary genet¬ 
ics; International collaborations in 
human genetics; and Self support 
groups and genetic diseases. 

Further details can be had 
from Prof. Dr. Jai Rup Singh/ Cen¬ 
tre for Genetic Disorders, Depart¬ 
ment of Human Genetics, Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar- 
143 005, India. 

IT and Libraries 

To commemorate the birth an¬ 
niversary of Dr. S.R. Ranganathan, 
the Ahmedabad Library Network 
(ADINET), INFUBNET Centre & 
Space Applications Centre (SAC) 
propose to organise Librarians' 
Day-1998 and Seminar on Chang¬ 
ing Role of Library, Information 
Professionals and Centre in Context 
to Information Technology on 22 
August 1998 at Ahmedabad. 

A number of invited papers 
will be presented in the seminar. 

Library Professionals, Academi- 
dans,Ite9earchers, Students and ofoer 
Individuals engaged in library and 
infonnation services are expected to 
participate in the seminar. 

Further details may be ob- 
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gained from Shri S.R. Thakore, 
Honorary Director, Ahmedabad 
Library Network (ADINET) 
C/o. INFLIBNET Centre, P.B, 
No. 4116 r Opp. Gujarat University 
Guest House, Navrangpura, 
Ahmedabad-380 009. 

AMU Sets up Law College 

The Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity (AMU) proposes to set up a 
law college and as a first step, the 
University is reported to have 
started a five-year BA (LLB) de¬ 
gree course. This was revealed 
by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Mahmoodur Rahman, in Aligarh 
recently. Unveiling his future 
plans, Dr. Rahman said that the 
University would start a degree 


course in Fixe Engineering and 
Animal Husbandry. 

The AMU Vice-Chancellor 
said that die academic session of 
die University was back on the 
rails after a gap of several years. 
"After the examination, results 
have been declared and the new 
session will start on July 20," he 
stated, adding that "the declara¬ 
tion of the MBBS entrance exami¬ 
nation test bore eloquent testi¬ 
mony to die transparent and error 
free admission policy." 

With regard to the implemen¬ 
tation of reservations for SC and 
ST, Dt Rahman said that he had 
explained the university's stand to 
the UGC and it withdrew the pro¬ 
posed 30 per cent cut 


News from UGC 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 15th and 21st July, 
1998 the following schedule of tel¬ 
ecast on higher education through 
INSAT-1D under the auspices of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion will be observed. The pro¬ 
grammes are telecast on the 
Dooxdarsihan's National Network 
from 7.15 to 8.00 ajn. every day 
except on Saturdays & Sundays. 
These programmes are also tel¬ 
ecast on Doordarshan's National 


Network from 6.00 to 7.00 a.m. 


four days a week Le. on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days. On DD2 University Video 


Lecture Courses will be shown at 
midnight between 0000-0030 hrs» 
and in the morning between 10 to 
1030 ajn. on Monday through Fri¬ 
day. 


Hindi Programmes are being 
telecast on Mondays, Wednesdays 
6c Fridays from 6.00 to 630 aan. 


"Transfer of Genetic Informa¬ 


tion" 

"Horticulture — Ornamental 
Gardening" 

"Surreal Numbers" 

"History & Literature—Com¬ 
mon Meeting Grounds" 
"Medical Instruments & Diag¬ 
nosis-3 Biopotential Measur¬ 
ing Instruments" 

UYLC 

"Landscape Gardening" 
l&Z38 

"Question Time-70" 
"Irrigated Horticulture — 
Fruit Culture" 

"Geo-Engineering Studies in 
Coal Mines" 

"Monopoly—Good or Bad" 
"Jojoba-1: A Future Plant" 
1W£ 

"The Indian National And 
Communal Problem" 

17.738 

"River Joumal-1 : Historic 
Hoogly" 


"Anar" 

"Desert Locusts-2: The Farm¬ 
er's Foe" 

"Archaic Scripts of the World" 
"An Introduction to Archeol¬ 
ogy : Foot Prints from the 
Past" 

UVLC 

"Personality as Learned Be¬ 
haviour Pattern" 

18.7.98 
"Esperanto" 

"Polo-2 : The Modem Tech¬ 
niques" 

"A Poet with a Difference" 

UYLC 

No Telecast 

19 . 7,78 

"Communication Skill-2 
Story Telling" 

"Classical Drums of India-2 
The Language of Tida" 
"Painting with Acrylic" 
UVLC 
No Telecast 

20.7.98 

"Fibonacci Numbers-1" 
"Oscillations" 

"Squint — A Serious Health 
Hazard" 

"DNA Sequncing — The 
DNA Story-1" 

"Personal Identification" 

"A World of English-5 Group 
Discussions-1" 

UVLC 

"School of Sculpture'* 
"Carbohydrates-1" 

21.7.98 

"Vasundhara-3 Siberian 
Crane" 

"Eye Problems A Prevention" 
"Tribals of Chhotanagpui^7 
The Grove and the School" 
"Coffee Science-7 Pest Man¬ 
agement in Coffee" 

"Speech Communication — 
Individual to Public" 

UVLC 

"Students' Problems" 
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existence itself. 


"Function of Several Vari¬ 
ables'!" 

Hindi Telecast 

15.7.98 

“Tvkm- z" 

16.7.98 


12JM 

20 , 7.98 

2U7.98 


News from Abroad 


Responsibilities Towards Future Generations 


The General Conference of 
UNESCO on 12 November 1997 at 
its 29th session adopted the fol¬ 
lowing Declaration on the Respon¬ 
sibilities of the Present Genera¬ 
tions towards Future Generations 


UNESCO Declaration 

Article 1 - Needs and interests of 
future generations 

The present generations have 
the responsibility of ensuring that 
die needs and interests of present 
and future generations are fully 
safeguarded. 

Article 2 - Freedom of dioice 


It is important to make every 
effort to ensure, with due regard 
to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, that future as well as 


present generations enjoy full free¬ 
dom of choice as to their political, 
economic and social systems and 
are able to preserve their cultural 
and religious diversity. 


Article 3 - Maintenance and per¬ 
petuation of humankind 


The present generations 
should strive to ensure the main¬ 
tenance and perpetuation of hu¬ 
mankind with due respect for the 
dignity of the human person. Con¬ 
sequently, the nature and form of 
human life must not be under¬ 


mined in any way whatsoever. 

Article 4 - Preservation of life on 
Earth 


The present generations have 
the responsibility to bequeath to 
future generations an Earth which 
will not one day be irreversibly 
damaged by human activity. Each 


generation inheriting the Earth 
temporarily should take care to 
use natural resources reasonably 
and ensure that life is not preju¬ 
diced by harmful modifications of 
the ecosystems and that scientific 
and technological progress in all 
fields does not harm life on Earth. 


Article 5 * Protection of the envi¬ 
ronment 

1. In order to ensure that fu¬ 
ture generations benefit 
from the richness of the 
Earth's ecosystems, the 
present generations should 
strive for sustainable devel¬ 
opment and preserve living 
conditions, particularly the 
quality and integrity of the 
environment. 

2. The present generations 
should ensure that future 
generations are not exposed 
to pollution which may en¬ 
danger their health or their 


3. The present generations 
should preserve for future 
generations natural re¬ 
sources necessary for sus¬ 
taining human life and for 
its development. 

4. The present generations 
should take into account 
possible consequences for 
future generations of major 
projects before these are car¬ 
ried out 

Article 6 - Human genome and 
biodiversity 

The human genome, in full re¬ 
spect of the dignity of the human 
person and human rights, must be 
protected and biodiversity safe¬ 
guarded. Scientific and technologi¬ 
cal progress should not in any way 
impair or compromise the preser¬ 
vation of die human and other spe¬ 
cies. 

Article 7-Cultural diversity and 
cultural heritage 

With due respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 
die present generations should 
take care to preserve die cultural 
diversity of humankind. The 
present generations have the re¬ 
sponsibility to identify, protect and 
safeguard the tangible and intan¬ 
gible cultural heritage and to 
transmit this common heritage to 
future generations. 

Article 8 - Common heritage of 
humankind 


The present generations may 
use the common heritage of hu¬ 
mankind, as defined in interna¬ 
tional law, provided that this does 
not entail compromising it irre¬ 
versibly. 

Article 9 - Peace 


1. The present generations 
should ensure that both they 
and future generations learn 
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to live together in peace, se¬ 
curity, respect for interna¬ 
tional law, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 

2. The present generations 
should spare future genera¬ 
tions Ihe scourge of wax. To 
that end, they should avoid 
exposing future generations 
to the harmful conse¬ 
quences of armed conflicts 
as well as all other forms of 
aggression and use of weap¬ 
ons, contrary to humanitar¬ 
ian principles. 

Article 10 - Development and 
education 

1. The present generations 
should ensure die conditions 
of equitable, sustainable and 
universal socio-economic 
development of future gen¬ 
erations, both in its indi¬ 
vidual and collective dimen¬ 
sions, in particular through a 
fair and prudent use of avail¬ 
able resources for the pur¬ 
pose of combating poverty. 

2. Education is an important 
instrument for die develop¬ 
ment of human persons and 
societies. It should be used to 
foster peace, justice, under¬ 
standing, tolerance and 
equality for the benefit of 
present and futuregeneratkxia 

Article U - Non-discrimination 

The present generations 
should refoain from taking any ac¬ 
tion or measure which would have 
die effect of leading to or perpetu¬ 
ating any form of discrimination 
for future generations. 

Article 12 - Implementation 

States, the United Nations sys¬ 
tem, other intergovernmental and 
non-governmental organizations, 
individuals, public and private 
bodies should assume their full 
responsibilities in promoting, in 


particular through education. Declaration, and encourage by all 
training and information, respec t appropriate means their full rec- 
for the ideals laid down in this ognition and effective application 



SHRI LAL BAHADUR SHA5TR1 
RASH7RIVA SANSKRIT VIDYAPEETHA 

(Deemed University! 

Katwaria Sarai, New Del hi-11 0016 


ADMISSION NOTICE (1998-99) 

Applications are invited for admission to the following Coursesat 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shaatri Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha (Deemed 
University) for the academic year 1998-99. The degrees of the 
Vidyapeetha are equivalent to other degrees of Indian Universities 
established under UQC Act. 


S COURSES 
NO. 


DURATION EQUI¬ 
VALENCE 


ELIGIBILITY 


1 . 


Shaatri / 

Shaatri 

(Sammsnit) 


3 Years 


B.A./ 

B.A. 

(Hons) 


2. Acharya 


3. 


4. 


1 Year M.Ed. 


2 Years Ph.D. 


Madhyama / Prak Shaatri 
or Senior Secondary/ 
lntermedtate (Sanskrit) 
with minimum 40% marks 

In aggregate. 

Vocational Study - Computer, Hindi, Sanskrit, Courses 
available for Shaatri students 
2 Years M.A. Shaatri or B.A. (Sanskrit) 
three year degree course 
with minimum 40% marks 
Shlkeha Shastn IB Ed. with 
Sanskrit teaching in Second 
division & Acharya / M.A. 
(Sanskrit) In Secon division 
Acharya/M.A. (Sanskrit) 
minimum 55% marks in 
aggregate. 

Candidate should have 
obtained Vidyavaridhi 
(Ph.D.) degree from 
Vidyapeetha or Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Sansthan or any 
other University 
established under UGC 
Act. 7 years before the 
date of Registration to 
Vachaspati Degree. 

Dlploma/Certlflcete courses In Prakrit, Yoga & Naturopathy, 
German, Japanese languages, Paurohltya, Jyotleh, Sanskrit 
Sahltya and Sanskrit! are also available. 


Shiksha- 

Acharya 


Vidya- 

Varidhi 


5. Vachaspati 


D Lift. 


Ths medium of instruction is SANSKRIT. Merit scholarship will be 
awarded to the students admitted in the above courses as per rules 
(Shastn @ Rs 200/-, Acharya Rs 260/-, Shiksha Acharya 
@ Ra 250/- and Vidyavaridhi @ Rs 800/- par month). 

The special arrangement of scholarship, Hostel 
for Extraordinary students. 

The application form and prospectus can be had from the office 
of the Vidyapeetha on or before 31 at July, 1998 on payment of 
Rs.30/- In cash or by sending a crossed Demand Draft of Re.45/- 
In favour ol "SHRI LAL BAHADUR SMASTRI RASHTRIYA SANSKRIT 
VIDYAPEETHA", New Delhi-110016 

The test date for receipt of duly filled In application form 
la 31 at July, 1996 and with late fees upto 14 - 06 -1998. 

Mew Delhi -110016 _ O.S;D. <Adnm j / registrar 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Highly Polemic 

R.P. Singh* 


Sureshchandra Shukla and Rekha Kaul, Eds. Education, Development 
and Underdevelopment New Delhi, Sage Publications, 1998. Pp. 308, 
Rs. 395/-. 


Containing thirteen chapters 
besides the list of tables, index and 
introduction of contributors, the 
present publication holds out a 
political philosophy of education 
with the help of which one could 
explain development and under¬ 
development In the Introduction, 
Shukla and Kaul deliver their ver¬ 
dict, before evidence has been pro¬ 
duced, that "the countries in the 
Third World have paid a heavy 
price for having uncritically taken 
the dominant ideology of develop¬ 
ment strategies for granted" (p 12). 
It is unimportant for the editors to 
explain why examples have been 
given from Bengal alone to estab¬ 
lish the continuance of colonial 
legacy in India's educational 
policy or the case of Kishore 
Bharati and Eklavya of Madhya 
Pradesh presented to say that "pro¬ 
gressive' educational activity 
could be organised by a few young 
'scientists' alone. Use of terms like 
'progressive' and 'scientists' is 
quite meaningful because the fail¬ 
ure of the schme as perceived by 
Sadhna Saxena could then be 
partly attributed to governmental 
system and NCERT's counter 
pressure besides promotion of 
Hindu Dharma and communal 
messages through a Saraswati 
Shishu Mandir etc. (p.284) 

'Former Dean (Research), NCERT, 
A-4/206, Kalkaji Ext., 

New Delhi-110 019. 


One need hardly agree with 
the manner of presentation or the 
selection of papers for inclusion to 
say that the scholarship of the in¬ 
dividual contributors is in no way 
under doubt. In themselves these 
papers carry their own messages. 
One must remember that the trou¬ 
ble with the scholarship is that it 
always defies generalisation. Each 
case it deals with has only a par¬ 
tial message. For example, when 
Bengal was under the complete 
sway of East India Company 
Ranjit Singh was emerging as the 
undisputed ruler of most of what 
is today's Panjab, Jammu, 
Himachal and even West Panjab 
which is part of Pakistan. There¬ 
fore to imagine that what could 
happen in Bengal then would be 
true of other parts of present day 
India too is doubtful to say the 
least. 

As I said earlier individual 
papers carry their messages. 

Poromesh Acharya brings out 
the 'multiple contradictions' inher¬ 
ent in the situation which Bengal 
underwent in the 19th century. 
These, Acharya points out could 
be identified as between British 
rulers and the Bengali bhadralok; 
the Bengali bhadralok and the 
Bengali labouring classes; and 
among British rulers and the 
Bengali bhadralok themselves. The 
message therefore is that one could 
establish any single contradiction 


as the only real one and overlook 
the others. Interesting, is'not it? 

Sumanta Banerjee extends the 
frontiers of discussion started by 
Poromesh Acharya by bringing 
out the "hidden agenda behind 
Suldbh Samachar's pedagogical in¬ 
tentions of reforming the cultural 
tastes of the 19th century Bengali 
populace". The real purpose, as 
brought out by Banerjee, lay in the 
apprehensions of losing out com¬ 
mercially to chap-books in a com¬ 
petitive publishing market. I par¬ 
ticularly like the comparison be¬ 
tween the core areas of interven¬ 
tion which Sulabh Samachar 
touched have their contrinuation 
in the primers used by the 
National Literacy Mission viz. 
economic, cultural and political. 
(P-59) 

How popular languages were 
marginalised and part of the his¬ 
tory of these languages has been 
overtaken by some standardised 
language of the elites farms the 
content of Naresh Prasad Bhokta's 
chapter. The official records bring 
this thesis out very succinctly 
when Richey mentions a reference: 
Individuals who are proficient 
both in Sanskrit and English will 
be the person-qualified to com¬ 
pose elegantly or teach efficiently 
in Hindi (p. 72) 

Krishna Kumar's paper (al¬ 
ready published one) discusses 
how by the time Education Com¬ 
mission (1964-66) was set up. Gan¬ 
dhi's utility as a reference point for 
the determination of educational 
policy had ended, (p. 90) He car¬ 
ries further his argument (p. 94) by 
pointing out how the eating of 
pulses was ignored in preference 
to eggs, meat and milk which the 
poor can hardly afford. 
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Jandhyala B.G. Tilak's paper 
deals with expenditure on educa¬ 
tion in which why education "be¬ 
comes a highly vulnerable sector 
under deteriorating economic con¬ 
ditions" is sought to be explained, 
(p. 102) In most countries however 
expenditure per student in pri¬ 
mary education as a ratio of GNP 
per capita has increased as com¬ 
pared with higher education, 
(p. 129) Sreemati Chakrabarti 
presents an excellent case study of 
Chinese higher education which 
faces the ultimate problem of mod¬ 
ernisation in the cotnext of limited 
resources. Changing times have 
resulted in lowering of moral 
standards among the academics, 
shift in the choices of subjects of 
study and lack of open discussion 
in closely guarded campuses sur¬ 
rounded by insurmountable walls 
etc. (p. 156) The scenario painted 
by Chakrabarti is not very encour¬ 
aging/^inviting. 

Rekha Kaul's paper is all 
about the consequences of com¬ 
mercialisation of education in ur¬ 
ban areas and its monopolisation 
by influencial caste groups. The 
dynamics of disorder needs to be 
read with care. (p. 171) 

Binod Khadria's paper deals 
with the problem of brain drain and 
how our His are producing talent 
for export However these NRIs are 
in fact bailing the Indian economy 
through remittances and deposits in 
Indian banks. But the above two re¬ 
alities axe not interested phenom¬ 
ena. For him' the challenge lies in 
removing contradictions between 
excellence in higher education and 
the state of the underdogs" (p. 197) 
Once it is done the real returns of 
human capital or its involvement 
will follow. 

Mohammad Talib's paper has 
a message for those who would 
listen. "Education for the op¬ 
pressed should learn to enrich 


and nourish itself from the expe¬ 
rience and strivings of the op¬ 
pressed." (p. 208) 

Padma Velaskar discusses the 
problems the dalits have faced in 
Maharashtra in receiving educa¬ 
tion. While Fhule and Ambadekar 
brought out to the fore the poten¬ 
tial of education as an agent of 
change, (p. 222) the fact remains 
that the dalits are disenchanted 
with it. (p. 211) This has happened 
laigely because of ill-treatment of 
the non-dalits towards them be¬ 
sides labelling them with deroga¬ 
tory qualities: "undeserving, stu¬ 
pid, indolent, spoilt, dirty, oppor¬ 
tunistic, pamperd, pushy, aggres¬ 
sive, undisciplined, cunning and 
unruly" etc. (p. 227) Therefore the 
message is "in a general situation 
which appears fatal to laiger dalit 
interest, there is need to recover 
the counter hegemonic potential of 
education." (p. 234) 

M Shatrugna in his paper 'Lit¬ 
eracy as Liberation' discusses the 
relationship between education 


and social struggle for a cause. It 
carries the message that "govern¬ 
ment may ignite a movement ini¬ 
tially, its class /caste interests 
would not allow it to support it for 
long." (p.263) 

The last paper is by Sadhna 
Saxena on die Hoshangabad ex¬ 
periment. Her discussion as an in¬ 
sider is fairly objective. The mes¬ 
sage she attempts to give is "Mid¬ 
dle-class activists like us, though 
very impressed by the slogans of 
Teaming from the people' are of¬ 
ten strongly programmed to think 
in exactly the opposite way." 
(p.295) Her write-up illustrates her 
after thought. 

A highly polemic book by 
those who while enjoying all the 
benefits of middle class conde¬ 
scend at times to feel concerned 
about the fate of the poor and op¬ 
pressed in a language which they 
share with elite for their own pos¬ 
sible identification with those who 
have already arrived. To be read 
with extreme care. 


National Museum Institute of History of Art, 
Conservation and Museology 
(Deemed University) 

Janpath, New Delhi-11 

ADMISSION NOTICE 

Applications on prescribed forms arc invited from those who arc kecai to develop thdrpcrceptibihty 
to apprtcucon of an for admission to the following Certificate Courses, each of five months 
duration comprising twenty illustrated lectures (including two dance demonstrations) 

1 INDIA: ART* CULTURE: 

One lecture on every Thursday exclusively on Indian Ait and Culture of two hours duration 
from 10 30 am to 12 30 pm. 

2 ART APPRECIATION: 

One lecture of two hours duration on global art (Indian and Western Ancient and Modem 
Art) every Thursday from 5 30 pjn to 130 p m 

3 BHARTfYA KALANIDHI (Hindi Medium): 

One lecture of two hours duration on Indian Ait from 1030 a m to 12 30 pjn. on every 
Tbeadny. 

EKgfbiUty & Items 

No formal degree of any University is required for die above courses The candidates should, 
however, have deep interest in ait Admission to the courses ts through interview which will be 
held in the thud week of Septemb er 1998 Fee for each course is Rs 50CV-. 

Information Brochure ccotauung blank applicator) form can be had from the Office of the Institute 
on payment of Rs 1(V- m cash or Rs 3(V- by Crossed Bank Draft, if required by post and the 
same duly filled m and affined with photograph, may be sent by registered post or delivered 
personally, so as to reach the Registrar of tie Institute latest by the ITthAugiwt, 1998. 

—davp 1151(2)98 REGISTRAR 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities 


AGRICULTURAL 4c VETERINARY SCIENCES 
Entomology 

1. Datpate, Chandrakant Bhimrao. Breeding of silkworm 
(Bombyx moil L) for better economic traits In Mantiiwida re¬ 
gion. (Dr B K Dhanorkar), Department of Entomology, 
Marathwada Agncultural University, Parbharu. 

2 Kan war, Puiushottam Ramiuvas. Relative toxicity of 
some synthetic insecticides and population studies on parasite 
and predator of safflower aphid. (Dr G D Jadhav), Department 
of Entomology, Marathwada Agncultural University, Parbharu. 

Plant Breeding 

Z Murlidhar, Pa hi Avinesh. Genetic architecture of yield 
and yield contributing characters in safflower. (Prof j K Purkar) 
Department of Cytogentics and Plant Breeding, Mahatma Phule 
Knshi Vidyapeeth, Rahun 

Sericulture 

1 H L Ramesh Induction of variability for important 
morpho-economic traits in mulberry. (DrMumrajappa), Depart¬ 
ment of Senculture, Bangalore University, Bangalore. 

2 Jothmnayala, D Modulations In the gonadal metabolic 
activities of silkworm (Bombyx Mori L) in relation to seasonal 
variations. (Dr D Bharathi), Department of Sericulture, Sn 
Padmavati Mahila Vishwavidyalayam, Tirupab. 

3 Kalle, Arutha Pnyakanru. Biochemical studies on the 
midgut protease of the silkworm, (Bombyx mori L). (Dr S K 
Sarangi) Department of Sericulture, Bangalore University, 
Bangalore 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Botany 

1 Alivelu Mangamma, N Microbial ecology of tank wa¬ 
ters, muds and ecotonal soils of Ka rimn a g a r District Andhra 
Pradesh, India. (Dr C Manohara Chary) Department of Botany, 
Osmarua University, Hyderabad. 

Z Ansan, Habibuirahman Effect of aomephytolhozmmies 
and NPK on growth and metabolism of mustard. (Dr Nafees 
Ahmad Khan) Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

3. Manglik, Pnti. Physiological studies on flowering and 
pod shattering in soyabean varieties. (Dr KN Guruprasad), De¬ 
partment of Life Sciences, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

4. Pandey, Nirmala. Structure and function of an alpine 
meadow under grazed and controlled conditions. (Prof A B Bhatt) 
Hemv/ati Nandan Bahuguna Garhwal University, GaihwaL 

5 Paradkar, Nagorao Selection of hexbkidea for economic 
weed management in direct seeded Upland Rice (Oryra Saliva 
L). (Dr M Damachan) Department of Botany, Rani Durgavati 
Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

6 Shashtkumar M S. Palaeofloristic studies of lower 
Gondwana flora. (Dr Shnpad N Agashe) Department of Botany, 
Bangalore University, Bangalore. 

7. Shivashankar, B. Embryological studies in some mem¬ 
bers of helianflieae (Astexaceae). (Dr B H M Nijahngappa) De¬ 
partment of Botany, Bangalore University, Bangalore. 


S, Singh, Amaijit. Effect of crop residue management on 
carbon turnover and soil nitrogen dynamics. (Dr. Balwant Singh), 
Department of Botony, Kurukshetra University, Kumkshetra. 

9 Verma, Neeraj. Purification and properties of a virus 
causing yellow mosaic on petunia (petunia hybrid* vilm). (Dr S 
Q A Naqvi) Department of Botany, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

10. Yadavaknshtachar, Raghavendra Kath. Cytochemical 
characterization of male sterility in two lines of gms. pigeon 
pea. (Dr R RHegde) Department of Botany, Kamatak University, 
Dharwad. 

Marine Sciences 

1 Bhaskaran, V. Studies on the Impact of DDT and BHC 
on some physiological aspects of Penaeua Indicus H Milne 
Edwards. (Dr AD Diwan), Department of Marine Sciences, Cochin 
University of Science and Technology, Cochin 

Z GNandakumara Biology, population characteristics and 
fishery of the speckled shrimp metapenaeus monoceros 
(Fabliaus, 1798) along die Kerala Coast. (Dr R Damodaran), De¬ 
partment of Marine Sciences, Cochin University of Science anc 
Technology, Kochi 

3 Pillai, Bindu R. Studies on osmoregulation ir 
metapenaeus monoceros (Fabridus). (Dr AD Diwan), Depart 
ment of Marine Saences, Cochin University of Science and Tech 
nology. Cochin. 

Microbiology 

1 Menem, PK. Study of microbial pathogenesis in mold 
pie drug resistant salmonella typhL (Dr Ragini Macaden), De 
partment of Microbiology, Bangalore University Bangalore. 

Zoology 

1 Bahuguna, Somya Effect of oral administration of some 
plant materials on the fertility of female albino rats. (Dr S F 
Singh), Department of Zoology, Hemwati Nandan Bahuguna 
Garhwal University, Garhwal 

2 Bajpai, Bhaktt. Study on tannin acyl hydrolase (EC 
3.1.1.20) produced by some microorganisms. (Dr Shndhar Patil) 
Department of Life Science, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

3. Chakravarty, Alo A statement and examination of three 
paradoxes of set theory. (Dr Pabitra Kumar Roy) Department of 
Zoology, University of North Bengal, Wfest Bengal. 

4 Chattopadhyay, DebajyotL Genetic approach to some hu¬ 
man diseases. (Dr Sudhansu Kumar Ghosal), Department of Zo¬ 
ology, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

5 Gautam, Parikshit Ecological studies of bird communi¬ 
ties in proposed submergence area of Na rm a d a Sager Project 
Madhya Pradesh, India. (Dr A H Musavi) Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, Aligarh. 

6. Jaiswal, Shree Frakash. Seroepidemlological studies on 
hepatitis viruses. (Dr D S Chitnis), Department of Microbiology 
and Immunology, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

*7 KMadhu. Comparative biochemical studies of diapause 
end non-diapause pupae of tasar silkworm Antheraea mylitta 
D. (Prof A Purushotham Rao) Department of Zoology, Kakatiya 
University, WarangaL 
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8. Kesh, Asit Baran. Effect of antidotes on growth , wxual 
maturity and reproduction of an Indian fre ah water teleoet, 
het e m p neuates fossil is (Block) treated with lead (pb) and cad* 
mium(cd). (Dr Gout Mohan Smha), Department of Zooiogfl Uni¬ 
versity of Burdwan, Burdwaa 

9. Ro% Tapes Kumar. Efficacy of melatonin in the regula¬ 
tion of annual testicular events in adult male roseringed para¬ 
keets (Psittacula Krameri). (Dr Saumen Kumar Maitra), Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology, University of Burdwaa Buxdwan. 

10 Saha, Narayan Chandra. A taxonomic and biological 
study on die biting midges (Diptenu Ceratopogonidae) of die 
Damodar Valley area, India. (Dr Sujit Kumar Dashgupta and Dr 
Prasanta Kumar Chaudhuri), Department of Zoology, University 
of Burdwaa Burdwaa 

11. Savitha, N Bio-chemlcal and genetic studies in hypoxic 
and hypothermic injury in ex p e rim ental rats and human beings. 
(Dr TVenkatesh), Department of Biochemistry, Bangalore Univer¬ 
sity. Bangalore 

12 YohananIM Biology and fisher of Indian mackerel, 
rastrelliger kanaguxts, (Cuvier) along the Malabar Coast (Dr U 
C Abrurahunan), Department of Zoology, University of Calicut, 
Calicut 

EARTH SYSTEM SCIENCES 
Environmental Studies 

1 Somen, C K. Water relations growth and gas exchange 
in acacia auiiculifonnis under experimental and natural condi¬ 
tions. (Dr Jose Kalla rackal), Department of Environmental Stud¬ 
ies, Codun University of Science and Technology, Kochi. 

Geology 

1. Biswas, Pradip Kumar Statistical and geostatistical mod¬ 
elling of the mine block, Rakha copper deposit (Dr B C Sarkar) 
Department of Applied Geology, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 

2. Gurlmgappa, Chandankaria Ganapathi An integrated 
approach to groundwater studies of Kumadvati river lower ba¬ 
sin Karnataka state, India. (Dr B K YSbdeyar) Department of Ge¬ 
ology, Kamatak University, Dharwad 

Materology and Atmospheric Science 

1. Bindu, G A. Meteorological aspects of the environment 
of Cochin. (Dr K G Aralkumar), Department of Meteorology and 
Atmospheric Science, Codun University of Science and Technol¬ 
ogy, Kochi. 

ENGINEERING SCIENCES 
Civil Engineering 

1 Chattopadhyay, Mntyimjay Local scour and sediment 
transport below sluice. (Dr S S Chatter]ee), Department of Civil 
Engineering, University of North Bengal, Daijeeling, West Ben¬ 
gal 

Computer k Systems Sciences 

1 Behan Lai, Vinod. Some non-linear stochastic models 
of innovation diffusion. (Prof Karmeshu) Department of Com¬ 
puter and Systems Sdences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

2 Jam, Naveen Kumar Hierarchical censored production 
rules (HCPRs) system : A generalized knowledge representa¬ 
tion scheme. (Prof K K Bharadwaj) Department of Computer & 
Systems Sdences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

Electronics 

1. Subba Rao, Kakana. Optimum signal design for radar 
and spread spectrum applications. (Dr PSMohanr) Department 


of Electronics, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

Mineral Enginee ri ng 

1 Yadov, Vidyanand Fkasad. Physico-chemical processing 
of glauconitic sandstone. (Dr T Shanna) Department of Mineral 
Engineering, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

Photonics 

1. Hsrilal S S. Optical emersion diagnostics of laser pro¬ 
duced plasma from graphite and YB a2Cu307. (Dr C P 
GinjavaBabhan) Department of Photonics, Cochin University of 
Science and Technology, Kochi. 

2. Xavier, Edwia Studies on electrical and thermal prop¬ 
erties of certain selected photonic materials. (Dr C P 
Ginjavallabhan), Department of Photoru< 3 , Codim University of 
Science and Technology, Kochi. 

Production Engineering 

1. Narang, Gurmeet Smgh. Investigations in some critical 
issues in value adding management (Dr A K Outlay), Depart¬ 
ment of Technology, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

Rubber Technology 

1. ClarammaNM Studies on prevulcanization of rubber 
latex with special reference to influence of storage and after treat¬ 
ments cm properties of films. (Dr N M Mathew), Cochin Univer¬ 
sity of Science and Technology, Cochin 

2 Thomas, KT Molecular breakdown of different forms 
of natural rubber and its influence on properties of their mixes 
and vulcanizolcs. (Dr N M Mathew), Department of Technology, 
Codun University of Science and Technology, Kodu. 

Technology 

1 Saiias Benjamin Lipase production by Candida rugosa. 
(Dr Ashok Pandey) Department of Technology, Cochin Univer¬ 
sity of Science and Technology, Kochi. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics 

1 Ghatak, Baidyanath Studies in separation and covering 
axioms and functions over topological and bitopological spaces. 
(Dr Abhoy Pada Baisnal), Department of Mathematics, Univer¬ 
sity of Burdwaa Burdwaa 

2. Kothan, Rad ha Krishna Geometry of Kachler and 
tachibana spaces. (Dr A K Smgh), Department of Mathematics, 
Hemwati Nandan Bahuguna Garhwal University, Garhwal 

3 Uralegad di, Suguna Basavaraj Some topics in univalent 
functions. (Dr S M Sarangi), Department of Mathematics, Kamatak 
University, Dharwad 

Statistics 

1 Babu Raj C Analysis of some bulk service queueing 
systems. (Dr M Manoharan), Department of Statistics, Univer¬ 
sity of Calicut, Calicut 

2 Joseph KX Mathematical and statistical studies of some 
stochastic models in reliability. (Dr M Manoharan), Department 
of Statistics, Umvereity-of Calicut, Calicut 

3. Raju N Contributions to stochastic models and their 
analysis-with special reference to some inventory models. (Dr 
K Kumaran Kutty), Department of Statistics, University of Calicut 
Calicut. 

MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Pharmacy 

1 Yeole, Pramod Govind Phytochemical studies of differ- 
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rut Indian varicti— of chilli (Capricorn). (Dr ANSac#), Depart¬ 
ment of Pharma Science, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Applied Chemistry 

1. MiyidaviS. Studies on somenewfcmnritlcnmetal cem- 
ploxoa el the schiff baaee derived from quinoxalinc • 2 * 
cerboxaldehyde. (Dr K K Mohammed Yusuff), Department of 
filled Chemistry, Cochin University of Science and IfeduKdogy, 
Kochi 

Biochemistry 

1. Ansnd, Monika Tbla. Biochemical and immunological 
studies cm ttpophoaphogtycan (LPG) ol Entamoeba histolytica. 
(PiofAlok Bhattacharys)JawaharlaJ Nehru University, New Delhi 

2. HanhawaidhanPBaL MammiHari ribomicltaaa - based 
Immsnotoidns for targeted therapy; A comparative study. (Dr 
Janendn Kumar Baba) Department of Biochemistry, Jawaharial 
Nehru University, New Delhi 

3. Jain, Ram KumarL Mechanism of exdtotrodclly: A com¬ 
parative study ol receptor Interactiona of glutamate and ODAP, 
thelathytusaativna nsurobndiL (ProfSLNKao) Departmentaf 
Bio-Chemistry, Oenumsa University, Hyderabad. 

4. Josely, George. Assessment of cancer causation by in¬ 
dustrial dh«ni C al*- (pr Bamadaaan Kuttan) Department erf Bio 
Chemistry, University of Calicut Calicut 

5. Srimvas, MRS. Microbial production of alpha-gal- 
ctoeidaao. (Dr B K Loruanc) Department of Biochemistry, Uni¬ 
versity of Mysore, Mysore. 

6. Subbayya, Naik Ramachandra. Studies of 
phytppathogaiicfupgaUectlnrhitoctoniabataticolaCDmb) but- 
let. (Dr B M Swamy) Department of Bio-chemistry, Kamatak Uni- 
vemty, Dharwtd- 

7. Wangkhem Indira DevL Effect of some micronutrients 
on the physlologicel and biochemical studies of (Bcasslca 
Olencea Yu Capitals L). (DrG AShantibala Devi) Department 
of Life Science, Manipur University, ImphaL 

Chemistry 

1. Konar, Biawajit. Scpermtion and prec onc cntxation of 
metal ions using chelating exchanger*. (Dr Sukalyan Basu), De¬ 
partment of Chemistry, University of Burdwin. 

2. Nag# Padma, B. Synthesis, structural studies and bio¬ 
logical activity of transition metal complexes with seme 2 OH) 
q uinolone de rivativ ea. (Prof MCGanodar) Department of Chem- 

istry, Oemenia University, Hyderabad. 

3. Sharushohara, Ashok Prataprai. Synthesis and anthni- 
ezoblal study of medidnelty im po rta nt compounda. (Dr N K 
Undavia) Reader, Department of Chemistry, Bhavnagar Univer¬ 
sity, Bhavnagaz 

4. Sultana, Astana. Synthesis, modification, dunacterias- 
tkm and catalysis over ZSM-5 seoUtes. (Dr S Narayanan), De¬ 
partment of Chemistry, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

& VbmJabaUJayakrishna. EqaiU brl nm an d a n alyticalstud- 
<■> wifi imwrtt»HllHoil sl» 

aments with Uganda containing ouygeu, nitrogen and/br sulphur 
donor atoms. (Dr J D Joahi), Department of Chemistry, North 
Gujarat University, Paten. 

Phyric* 

1. Bsaavt nn cp pa , Kalkoti CururaJ. Spoctroscopic studies 
of some polyatomic mekculss. (Dr M A Shaahidhar), Depart¬ 
ment of Physics, Kamatak University, Kamatak. 


2. Dubey Aichina Herishchandra. CertafaoppMc rt hmsof 
ferromagnetic parttdes. (Prof RV Mehta), Department of Phys¬ 
ics, Bhavnagar University, Bhavnagar. 

3. Padam Singh. Appliutfcm of U235(n^ reaction for 
measurement of trace quantities of Uranium In scans liquids. 

(Prof D S Srtvsstava) Aligsih Muslim Univeotty, AUgaih. 

4. Pendsppa, Glraddi Tluunappa. Energy transfer end 
Hiiinrlitnfl studlmIn ismr injanli liquid ei IntllTetmu (DrGC 
Qdkkur) Department of Physics. Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

5. PlBaiPK. Fabrication of Cain 8e2/CdS thin film aelar 
cells by chemical bafli disposition technique end characterize* 
Hon. (Dr K P Vijayakumar), Department of Physics, Cochin Uni¬ 
versity of Science and Technology, Kochi. 

6. Rodrigues, Nelson. Investigation of dielectric end elas¬ 
tic properties of selected dielectric ceramics and oxide glasses 
(Dr Jacob PWKp), Department of Instrumentation, Cochin Uni¬ 
versity of Sdenoe and Dsehnology, 

7. SThulssl Raman Studies on ttam o sph adc aer oso ls in a 
coastal industrial env iron ment usings ground baaodnuldware 
length solar ndiometu (Dr K Niranjan), Department of Hiys- 
ics, Andhra University, WaJtaJr. 

8. Saha, GopaL Studies on low and high energy partldee 
in cosmic ray extensive air showers observed in die earth’s at¬ 
mosphere. (Dr N Chaudhury) Department of Physics, Univer¬ 
sity of North Bengal, Wfest Bengal. 

9. Afenna, Smite. Theoretical studies an the def ormation 
fridnrM electronic excitations in alkaline earth oxide aystaty. 
(Dr B P Chandra and Dr M HAnsari) Department of Physics, Raid 
Durgavati Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 


mSr JAGRAN’s 

HNDIA 

AT A GLANCE-1998 

(STATEWISE STATISTICAL OVERVIEW) 

Born the house of India’s hugest read Hindi Daily — 
Dainik Jagran now comes a unique compilation of 
socio-economic statistical data of all the States & Ulk 
of India in over 1000 tables. 

An indispensable reference tool for researchers, policy 
and decision makers, marketers, govt and non-govt 
organisations, tourists, libraries and students for 
comparative studies of India and its States. 

Price Rs. 200/- (Postage Ra. 15/- extra) Please send 
your DD/MO favouring Jagran Research Centre to: 

Project Director 

Jagran Research Centre 

Jagran Building fc 2 Sarvodaya Nagar, Kanpur-208 005 
Ph-216161-64 Fax-0512-216972,298040 
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Sm TAMIL NADU VETERINARY AND 

- ANIMAL SCIENCES UNIVERSITY 

CHENNAI-600007 

Applications are invited for admission to Postgraduate Degree Programme In the Veterinary and Fisheries faculties in Tamil 
Nadu Veterinary mod Animal Sciences University for the academic year 1998-'99. 

M.VSc. fa All dfaciplinea including Wiki life Science except Animal Biotechnology and Preventive Mddidne 

MJRSc. fa All etttciplines 

HlD. In Vaterinaiy and Animal Science* 

Anatomy, Animal Btotechnoiogy, Animal Genetics and Breeding, Animal Husbandry Economics, Animal Nutrition, c?Hnte»i 
Medicine and Therapeuti c s. Dairy Science, Livestock Production and Management, Meat Science and Technology, Obstetrics 
ariGynaaccdog^Pifasitok)gy.Phannacok)gy,pQsdtiySdenoe,PievemiveMedlGfae, Surgery, >faerinaryMiciofaology l ^lerinary 
Pathology and Veterinary Physiology. 


Aquaculture, Fisheries Biology and Capture Fisheries snd Fisheries Economics. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR ADMISSION 
M.VSc. 

A B.VJSc de gre e of Tamil Nadu Veterinary and Animal Sciences University (OR) any other degree recognised as equivalent 
thereto. 

MKSc. 

A B.F.Sc. degree of Ttanil Nadu Veterinary and Animal Sciences University (OR) any other degree recognised as equivalsnt 
thereto. 

PhJ). in Veterinary and Animal Sdenocs 

Master's degree in Veterinary and Animal Sciences faculty in the co n c er ned field of spedalizalion from a recognised University 
with a Bachelor’s degree in Veterinary Science. 

PIlD. fa Animal Biotechnology t Candidates with Master's degree in \feterinary and Animal Sciences faculty except Animal 
Husbandry Economics, Animal Husbandry Extension abd Animal Husbandry Statistics in addition to M.Sc. (Biotechnology) 
with basic B.V.Sc. degree shall be eligible. 

PhJI.toAnliiialHus h oiMl r y E co n o in ka: Basic B.V.Sc. degree and MMier’idegree in Aniipal Husbandry Bcononiaca/Agricultural 
Econonrici/Dalry Bconomics/Economics shall be eligible. 


Master's degree in Fisheries Science from a recognised Umversity (OR) any other degree recognised as equivalent thereto with 
basic B.F.Sc. degree. 

PhD. in FUiailfa Economics t Basic B.F.Sc. degree and Master's degree in Animal Husbandry Economici/Agriculturel 
Ecotipnucs/Daiiy Economics/Fisheries Econondcs/Bconomics shall be eligible. 

w 

Ca nd idates with an OGFA of 3.00 out of 4.00 under Trimester system (OR) 7.0 out of 10.0 under Semester System (OR) 70% 
aggregate alone are eligible to apply for M.V.Sc/M.F.ScJPhI>. degree programmes. However, this will not apply to the SC/ST 
candidates for whom a minimum pass is sufficient. 

NOTABLE POINTS 

Appttcation forma famed from 15-07-98 to 07-08-98 

Cost of application form including registration fee; Rs. 75 f- for the SC/ST candidates and Ri. 150/-for others. 

Application forms can be obtained horn the Office of the Chairman, Artmtiakm Committee (PG), Than Nadu Veterinary 
and Animal Sdencea University, Chenna i 5 8 0 807 b y sending the cost of application in the form of demand draft drawn in 
favour of the FINANCE OFnCI^TANUVAS, CHENNAI-600 OOTpayabte at STATE BANK OF INDIA, Service Branch, 
Chennai. In addition, a self addresaed envelope (sire 30 x 25 cm>with postage stamp for Rs. 1(V- should also he sent for getting 
the application through post. 

Last date for the receipt of (Bled fa application form 17 j 06£8 opto 545 PM. 

Applications received after the due date will be summarily rejected. The Umversity will not be responsible for any postal delay. 

CHAIRMAN 
Mmlsrtnn Committee (PG) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


NORTH GUJARAT 
UNIVERSITY 
MAN (KG.) 3*4 265 

AdT.Ife.lft/199B 

Anritcdou no invited la die prescribed 
form in seven copies for die following poria of 
this IMveattysloac with details availsbie from 
cash oooaar on payment of Ra. 50/* la cub or 
by crossed LP.O. in favour of Regjatrat; North 
Gigarel Uai verehyk Msa (N.G.)u so as Id reach 
die tmderrigoed oa or befim 24.7JB. 

1. Pit>&ssor (Reserved for S.T. candidate) — 
Miaobioioty— 1 post 

1 Reader (Knarred two posts far S.T. sod One 
each far S.C. sod SEBC candidate*)—Mfcro- 
bfology-2 posts, Mrebematfca-1 pore, Sanakiit- 
1 post 

3. Lectured (Reserved Oae post fbr S.T aad 
Oae for SEBC candidate) — Mteiobiology-2 

pQttB, 


tao-data may be faxed followed by complete 
application! by pent 

Dr. MJ. Hnamln 
FBKNCma INVESTIGATOR 

WANTED 

Applications are invited from the eligible 
codUatea for the follovlot vacaaciei in the 
SENIOR COLLEGE (Granted) ran by 
ADARSK EDUCATION SOCIETY'S COL¬ 
LEGE HINGOU, DOT. PARBHANLTfaeAp- 
plicailon duly completed in all respect should 
reach tenadaislcaedirittlB 15 ddysfinm the 
driB of iwbUcsticii of the advertisement at the 
college address. 

1. LECTURER IN POL. SCI.—One post, fitll 
time. S.C (Women) 

2. LECTURER IN DAIRY SCI — One post, 
foil time, S.T (TV Advertisement). 

EDUCATION QUALIFICATION: 


good academic reconi, besides above qoalifi- 
retion. He should have cleared SET or NBT 

PAY SCALES: 

Pay Scales ud other allowances as per the Shto 
Govenunent ft SJt.T.M. University's Rale. 
NOTE: 

1 .Eligible candidates shook) nbnit their ap¬ 
plication through proper chaanel. 

2. Alongwitb sppbctioo ahonld ritach certified 
Xerox Copies of S.S.C., Degree, P.G. Certifi¬ 
cates ft Maries Memos, Caste ft Character etc* 
essential and one copy to be seat to the Univer¬ 
sity. 

3. If reserve category candidates ate not avtfl- 
able the post will be filled by other reserve cte- 
egory candidates. 

4 Application complete in all res p ect sboold 
reach the PRINCIPAL. ADARSH EDUCA¬ 
TION SOCIETY’S COLLEGE HINGOLI431 
513, D1ST. PARBHANL 


1. Knowledge of Gqaisti is e ss ential . 

2. Nuroberofposts may vary. Ifcaadhtats for 
reserved creegory ere not available for (he 
above posts, other candidates may be con¬ 
sidered for the recnatment 

Pate: 234J8 BhnratShnh 


A) MiciMA m the relevant subject with at 
leant 55% mats or its equivalent gride and 


PRINCIPAL 


Department of Chemistry 


Sdenec end Ib chn alegy, FBrjufi-791109 


Fax:0350 257696044307 
Applications on plain jMper along with sup- 


digible rmwliddes far the sponsored project, 
“Potentials and kincticn of heavy metal load red 
self-poriflcatioa power of Pacbin over 
(Itanagar) 1 *. Ministry of Environment and Far- 
erts. Govt, of India, (Duration: 3 yean). Posts 
(purely temporary) ate as fallows: 

1 Junior Inssrck Fcflsw (On): M.Sc 


Physical/Analytical ChcmUtiy/EnviPoiuiieiital 
Science* or BB/B.Itch (Civil Engg.) preferably 
with Environmental Science background with 
55% maria and pairing of NETJBATB tret. 
Relaxation in NET/GAIE test may be consid¬ 
ered fbr statable candidates. Stipend (revised) 
to the extort of R*. 5900/- per month (Rxed) 
with respect to djsdpUaaftpsMffcriions. 

2. Technical Amtetmrt (One): B .Sc (Haas.) 
Relaxatioa in qualification may be considered 
for suitable candidates. 

Salary: Ra. 2000/- per month (fixed). 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


(Corrigendum to Advt No. 4/98) 

1. The advertisement insofar as it relates to posts of 
Lecturers in Physics-7 and Gandhian Studies-1 be 
treated as cancejled. 

2. All the five posts of Lecturers in Chemistry will be 

treated as open posts (three temporary but likely to 
be made perm anent). _ 

A.P.S. UNIVERSITY, REWA (M.P 
ADMISSION NOTICE 
M.Sc. Biochemistry 

(Course run under Self Supporting Programme) 

Eligibility : B.Sc. (With Chcmistry/Biochcmistry), 50% in 
theory papers, 45% for SC/ST. 

Last Date for Application: July 31,1998 
Date for Entrance Test : August 3,1998 

Application form and Information Bulletin available from 
Professor-in-Charge Biochemistry on payment of Ri 
200/- by hand or Rs. 225/- by post (Draft in favour of 
Registrar, A.P.S.University, Rewa, payable at Rewa). 

(Dr.R.S.Pandey) 

Registrar 
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MAHATMA GANDHI UNIVERSITY 

Priyadank* HHft, P-O. 


Kottays»"68*56Q 

NOTIFICATION 

Applications in the prescribed form are invited from qualified candidates for appointment to the following poets in the University. 


s. 

Ne. 

nvm ff pW 

Ne.ef 

psau 

Seals of 
pay In Rs. 

SpedoDialien 

If any 

Rsesnatten 

If any 

1. 

Reader 

(School of Social Sciences) 

1 

3700-5700 

Philosophical Analysis sad ~ 
Social Theory 

One post reserved for Bzhacvs/ 

1 

Reeder 

(School of Social Sciences) 

1 

3700-5700 

< Nitkal Economy sad 
CaRoral Dynaadoi _ 

TUys/Bfflava Community. 

3. 

Lecturer 

(School of Pan ft 

Applied Physics) 

1 

22004000 

Physics 

Reserved for SC 

4. 

Lecturer 

(School of Biosciences) 

1 

22004000 

Micro Biology 

Reserved for Ezhsva/TUyys/ 
Billavs 

5. 

Lecturer 

(School of Biosciences) 

1 

22004000 

Bio-physic* 

Open 


QaiHflcathsa: 

For all posts qualifications is aa pre¬ 
scribed by die UOC. 

Age limit: 

Reader : Not more than 45 years as on 

1.1.1998. 

Lecturer : Not more than 40 years as on 

1.1.1998. (Used relaxation in age limits 
Is admissible to candidates belonging to 
SC/ST and OBG). 


Application fee i Reader—Ra. 300/-, Lec¬ 
turer — Rs. 100/-. 

(SC/ST candidates are ex e mpte d from pay¬ 
ment of application foe) 

Last date for receipt of application : 

27,7.1998. 

Application forms can be had from the 
Store Keeper, University General Store on 
production of pay4n*&Up for Rs. 29/- (Ru¬ 
pees twenty five only) remitted in the S.B T. 


in the current account of the University or 
In the Govt. Treasury under the Head of ac¬ 
count “8658-00-102-96-05-GU Suspense" 
Those who wish to get the application form 
by post shall enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope worth Rs, 4/-. For farther 
details see the instructions to candidates is¬ 
sued along with the application form. 

Prof. (Dr.) Joan Janes 
REGISTRAR 


1 GNOU 

INDIRA GAN Dili NATIONAL OPGN l NIYFkSlTY 

M.m ;i r: Ci.iMi! Nm'.v D>~lhi-1100 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAMME IN DISASTER MANAGEMENT 







Admission Notice lor | .1 m_i a ry 1 C ) L ) C ) Session 


Applications are invited from students interested in completing a Professional Certificate in Disaster Management 
through distance teaming. 

Duration: 6 months minimum & 2 yearn maximum. Eligibility: 10*2 or its equivalent. Fees: Rs. 1000/- Age: No bar 
This programme will be of use to: 

• Govt Employees, NGO Functionaries, Armed Forces, Pohce and Paramilitary Officials, Students, etc. 

• Professionals - Foresters, Scientists, Geologists, Metereoiogists, Doctors, Teachers, Planners, Engineers, Ecologists, etc. 

IMum of Instruction: EngHah. However, learners have the option of writing their assignments and examination in Hindi. 
Application Form along with the Handbook & Prospectus can be obtained from Director, Student 
Registration and Evaluation Division (SR&E), IGNOU, Maidan Garhi, New Delhi-110068, in person, on 
payment of Rs. 10/- in cash or through post by sending an IPO or Demand Draft of Rs. 25/- drawn in 
favour of IGNOU payable at New Delhi. _ 








[ 


Filled in Application Forms are to be sent to: 

The Programme Coordinator (CDM), School of Social Sciences, Room No. 6, Block No. 5, IGNOU, Maidan Gaihi, 
New Delhi-110068. 

Late and incomplete fllled-in forms without copies of required certificates shall be summarily rejected. No 
correspondence will be entertained in this regard. DIRECTOR, 

Student Registration and Evaluation Division 
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^■Rdm qZTTTR TT^TFT 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Invites Applications for 


FACULTY POSITIONS 

with challenging Teaching and Research Opportunities 

We are the premier academic institution in international trade and business under the Ministry 
of Commerce. We may be looking for you If you have requisite qualifications and experience 
as laid down by the University Grants Commission for the posts of PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR (READER)/ASSISTANT PROFESSOR (LECTURER). 

-- The areas of disciplines are :- 

• Economics * Statistics 

• Commerce * Business Administration 

- The required areas of specialisation are: - 

• Marketing • International Marketing 


Marketing 

Stategic Management 
Decision Making 

> Management Finance and Accounting 
• International Economics with 
Econometrics 


• Quantitative Methods in 

• international Finance 

• International Business 
Law 


Candidates possessing MBA degree with appropriate corporate experience will be preferred 
in management areas. Candidates may be selected at any level based on their qualifications 
and experience. Possibilities of career progression exist, as the Institute is constantly growing. 

• Corporate professionals, International business facilitators, government officials, and 

• Faculty members from Business Schools, Universities and Research institutions who are 
or may be on sabbatical, are welcome to appy. 

Placement will be on contract/deputation basis for one to three years in UGC scales of pay 
(expected to be revised) and allowances as applicable to Central Government employees. 
Contracts may be extended based on performance. 

Limited residential accommodation may be made available. 

Choice of candidates may not be necessarily restricted to the candidates who formally apply. 
Academic qualifications and experience required may be relaxed in case of otherwise highly 
suitable candidates. 

Rush your application giving details of age, educational qualifications, area of specialisation, 
experience, publications, etc. to Shri Nirmal Mangal, Director (Admn. & Fin), latest by 

7th August, 1998. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN TRADE 

1IFT Bhawan, Qutab Institutional Area, New Delhi -110 016 
Fax: 011-6853956, 6867851, 6867841 E-Mail: dgiift@nde.vsnl.net.in 

- The Global Edge ■ ~ »i "T 
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Regd. No. R.N. 718IV63 


Postal Regd. No. DL-11106/9 



TOURISM STUDIES 

IGNOU has operationalised 151 Study Centres all over the country in the destination zones to impart Tounsm 
education through Distance learning. A special feature of these programmes is that students can study as per their 
own pace without effecting their work and duties Hence, they are also beneficial for personnel at all levels employed 
in the tourism industry for improving their skills. The university follows a multi-media approach for teaching 

Admissions to the following programmes for January, 1999 session are open and Student Handbook and 
Prospectus Is available at IGNOU Regional Centres.There is no age bar and they are offered in both Hindi 
and English medium. 


1 f 

I • ! 




Duration 

Fee 

Eligibility 

Courses: 

TS-1 

TS-2 


Six months 
Rs 700/- 

Minimum qualification 10+2 or its equivalent 
Foundation Course in Tourism 

Tourism Development Products, Operations and Case Studies 


Duration 

Fee 

Eligibility 

Core Courses: 

TS-1 

TS-2 

TS-3 

Elective and Project 

TS-4 

PTS-4 

TS-5 

PTS-5 

TS-6 

PTS-6 


One year 
Rs 1,700/- 

Mimmum qualification 10+2 or its equivalent 
Foundation Course in Tourism 

Tourism Development Products, Operations and Case Studies 

Management in Tourism 

Student to offer anyone of the following 

Indian Culture Perspective for Tourism 

Project in Indian Culture Perspective for Tourism 

Ecology; Environment and Tourism 

Project in Ecology, Environment and Tounsm 

Tounsm Marketing 

Project in Tourism Marketing 










Open to all those who are registered or have done DTS from IGNOU 


Duration Three Years 

Fee Rs 1,000/- in the first year 

Eligibility Minimum qualification 10+2 or its equivalent 

Comprising courses from TS-1 to TS-6 from Tourism Studies programme + other courses from Social Sciences, 
Sciences and Management. 


ADDRESSES OF IGNOU REGIONAL CENTRES: 268-C, Pitru Ashish, Near Avani Flats, Ishwar Bhawan Road. Navrargpure, AHMEDABAD-380009 Directorate 
of CdegWe Education Premises, P.B. No 5324, GP0., Seshadn Road, BANGALORE-560001 E-7/62, Arera Colony, Near Bus Stop 11, SB I Colony, 
BHOPAL-462016. 222/1, Shastn Nagar, Unit-4, BHUBANESWAR-751001 Bikash Bhawan, 4th Floor, Bidhan Nagar, North Block, Salt Lake, 
CALCUTTA-700091. Marmtyam, Palanvattom PQ, COCHW-682025 52, Tughlakabad, Near Batra Hosoftal, NEW DELHI-110062 28. South Boag Road, 
(Chevalier Stwap Ganeshart Road,), T. Nagar, CHBWAI-600Q17 H No 3*740, Street No. 12. Himayat Nagar, HYDERABAD-500029. SB-12, Bapu Nagar, 
Bhavari Sty) Mam. JAPUR-302015. Old Govt College Campus, Railway Road, KARNAL-132001 B-1/33, Sector H. Akganj, LUCKNCW-226020 176-A, 
PBSputraCdony PATNA-800013. Symbols Premises, Senapab Bapat Road, PUNE-411004 Sunny Lodge, Nongthymmai, Nongshflkang, SHILLONG-793014 
Natty Road, 1st By-Lane, Chamfenari, GUWAHA7V781003 VMtys Park, Near AIR Station, P0 CKauria MaJdan, 8HHAA-171004 A-24, Durga Chambers. 
Dfaf. Centre, Raj Nagar, GHA2ABAD. SPMR Cofcge of Commerce, Canal Road, JAHfU 
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